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“The most wonderful life of Christ since Renan’s”’ 
So writes Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 


New York City, of the new 


PAPINI’S 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


By GIOVANNI PAPINI 
(Translated from the Italian by Dorothy Canfield Fisher) 


Dr. Newton says further: “In a very real sense it is more remarkable than 
Renan’s work. The brilliant Frenchman portrayed with inimitable art and 
insight a gentle humanitarian Prophet of singular fascination — and a most 
captivating Figure, but not the Christ of reality or of Christian faith. Papini 
has done what | have always believed possible, but have never seen done 
by anyone — that is, he has brought a finer art and skill than Renan pos- 
sessed to the portrayal of the Christ of history and experience, making his 
life live again, with the vividness which only an artist can command. The 
book has faults and some crudities, and | should not agree with all its de- 
tails; but it is the greatest Life of Jesus | have ever read — it is like a dream 
come true to turn its pages. The very familiarity of the story of Jesus 
blurs half its wonder: Papini makes one see it all as if for the first time. It 
is a really great achievement, and so refreshing after all the volumes of 
learned luggage and litter and lumber. God be thanked for an artist who 
can see what other men look at!” 


s 7 s 7” 
Who is Giovanni Papini? 

Giovanni Papini is the foremost man of letters in Italy; he has been hailed 
as a master of Bergson, and was a friend and disciple of William James; he 
has written novels, poems, plays, essays, and has studied all the systems of 
philosophy. “He was,” says Henry James Forman, ‘‘a hater rather than a 
lover of his kind, a master of invective, anarchist, atheist, nihilist. And now 
he has written a book that is already translated or being translated into a 
dozen languages, a book that turns its back upon all criticism or analysis, that 
has for its one aim and goal the calling back of the human race to the religion 
of love.” After years of turbulence and atheism Papini here turns to the 
simple faith of Christ. From the old, old story, Papini cuts away the layers 
of embellishment and ceremony with which literature, theological systems, 
and skeptical critics have obscured the picture of Christ's life and times, and 
he writes with a simplicity that makes the story clear to every mind and with 
a burning passion that brings it home to every heart. 


Price of the book, $3.50 (plus 15 cents postage). 
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EDITORIAL 


Does Advertising 
Cheapen Religion? 

VERY movement seems to run a course of vigorous 
E promotion, caustic criticism and then careful assess- 

ment. The church publicity movement is now in 
the second stage of its development. Great conventions 
have been held in various parts of the country, often at- 
tended by more ministers than can be gotten out to an 
evangelistic conference, as many ministers think evange- 
lism has a new tool in publicity. The criticism which this 
enthusiasm evokes has been well voiced by Charles A. 
Selden in an article in a recent number of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, “Advertising the Church.” Mr. Selden 
objects to advertising a church on a chewing-gum wrapper 
on the ground that it cheapens the church. He argues that 
some of the publicity devices that have been employed 
would make more appeal to children than to adults. In 
all this he is right. But when he cites examples of how 
churches and sects have flourished without publicity he is 
exceedingly unfortunate in his choice of examples. The 
Christian Science movement would never advertise on a 
chewing gum wrapper, but one is astonished to hear Mr. 
Selden speak of it as a denomination’ that does not ad- 
vertise. It publishes magazines and a daily paper and 
these are in literature boxes, in stores and waiting rooms 
all over the nation, along with tracts and leaflets. Every 
town with a Christian Science church is familiar with the 
generous purchase of advertising space to announce lec- 
tures and the purchase of a whole page in which to reprint 
the lecture. One may safely say that no religious organi- 
:ation in America spends so much on publicity as does the 
Christian Science movement. Russellites, Unitarians, 
Swedenborgians and many others have worked out a tech- 
nique in publicity. Church publicity may be cheap and 
sensational. When it is, it will reach shallow heads and 


no others. Preaching was once the only form of adver- 
tising. Now “publishing glad tidings” is seen to be a pro- 
cess involving many tools that were unknown in Bible 
times. But even Ivory Soap might suffer at the hands of 
an advertising director who knew nothing either of soap 
or of soap-users. 


“The Great White 
Christ of Russia” 

HE LIVING AGE reproduces from La Revue de 

Geneve, a Swiss literary journal, a recent symposium 
of opinion and prophecy on the future of the world. A 
l'renchman, a Russian, and a Spaniard contribute to it, all 
agreeing that the chaos of the world is due, primarily, to 
a lack of “world-feeling,” a lack of religion, and that we 
may not hope to find our way out of the bog into which we 
have fallen—like a car dumped into the ditch—without a 
creative spiritual renewal. They are also agreed that there 
is little hope of such regenerative renewal from organized 
religion, which seems as hopelessly confused as the world 
itself. It is significant that all three of these prophets turn 
to Russia as the east out of which will dawn a new spiritual 
day, finding their clue in the experience of Christ in the 
Russian soul, and especially in the great, pitiful, Christ- 
seeking Dostoevsky. It is matter for long thought. What 
if out of the deep, tragic, tormented heart of Russia—de- 
spised and rejected by the world—there should come heal- 
ing for the world, and a vision to light the way. The ways 
of God are strange; and more than once the stone rejected 
by the expert builders has become the head of the corner. 
Dostoevsky himself thought that there was something in 
the soul of Russia, and its fellowship with Christ, by which 
the western world would be redeemed from materialism, 
brutality, and futility. Pray God it may be so, though it 
bring down our towering pride and teach us, again, that 
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Christ wins today, as of old, by “that strange power which 
men call weakness.” 


The Church of 
the Open Door 


HE Easter season is more and more the culmination 

of the season’s evangelistic program. Throughout the 
land half or more of the new members of a whole year will 
be gathered in in a single day. Some churches will emphasize 
the idea of the open door for the church. It is well to 
reflect that it is possible to open the door of the church too 
wide. “Strait is the gate” is a word of Jesus which has 
a world of meaning. Throughout the land misguided 
Christian people are urging the claim of a local church 
with the argument that “the best people of town belong 
to our church.” Under such an invitation the church is 
the biggest and most powerful of the society organizations 
of the community. Through a door too wide open will 
flow a mass of people who have never given their hearts 
to Christ and never caught a vision of his program in the 
world. But there are also churches where the door has 
rusted on its hinges. The people inside have forgotten 
those who sit in darkness without God or hope. Too much 
of the evangelism today converts people to a local church, 
but not to the church. The overlooking leaves to one side 
the very people whom Jesus busied himself with most— 
the lost people. The church with double doors that swing 
easily open wants a good report in the eyes of ecclesiastical 
higher-ups, money for the budget, or prestige in the com- 
munity. The church of the rusted hinges has lost the 
passion which brought the church universal into exist- 
ence. It is well to remember that every community has 
hundreds of people who have a little faith, a spark which 
could be fanned into a flame. It is the day of opportu- 
nity for the churches. They should seek to win every 
good friend of Jesus to open discipleship and to a loyal 
fellowship with all friends of the Master. 


Heart and Head 
Need no Divorce 


wi religion carries with it too much of the smell 
of ancient manuscripts and too much of the flavor 
of the university lecture room it is bound to fail. The 
comparative careers in America of Unitarians and Metho- 
dists teaches a lesson that Christian leadership may 
wel] ponder. A hundred years ago the two denomina- 
tions had a neck and neck start. But if one is to learn 
anything from the history he must also compare Metho- 
dists with Free Methodists and “holy rollers.” In these 
days when Methodism is making some of the greatest 
strides in its entire history, there is a better educated min- 
istry, and a more modern interpretation of history than 
ever before. Chicago has been paying respectful attention 
to the ministry of Mr. S. D. Gordon in the Lenten serv- 
ices conducted by the Chicago Church Federation. Judged 
from the standpoint of attendance, the meetings are a pro- 
nounced success. But many ministers feel that the prob- 
lem of interpreting religion will be more difficult after- 
wards than before. Mr. Gordon thinks of the devil much 
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as Martin Luther did, and makes him the subject of a 
sermon full of crass literalism. Whenever he touches bib- 
lical interpretation, as indeed every preacher must touch 
it, it is with the same naiveté. Hell has a geography as 
does heaven. Probably the thing that keeps the crowds 
coming is the emphasis upon prayer. Some of the finest 
interpreters of social religion leave us feeling that we are 
confronted with an impossible problem in the re-making 
of the world, and there is no helper. Mr. Gordon believes 
that there is a great Helper. Just because well-trained 
ministers so often preach without revealing faith and 
loyalty for the great Helper, the millennialist gets his op- 
portunity to preach that the Helper is near and the faith- 
curist that he is already at work. What a difference it 
would make in the succeeding months if Chicago’s reli- 
gious people had been taught to think and feel religion all 
at one time. Similarity of names suggests Dr. George A. 
Gordon of Boston who has shown us a happy fusing of the 
two factors. So long as our commissions on evangelism 
give us messages with feeling and little thought, educated 
preachers will be tempted to preach with much thought 
and little feeling. 


Heirs of King 
Tutankhamen 

COPT physician of Cairo has filed a claim to the 

property of the late lamented and lately discovered 
King Tutankhamen on the ground of lineal descent, and 
he has the papyri to prove it, so he asserts. At first blush 
it appears that such a claim to an unbroken line of de- 
scent through thirty centuries might be difficult to es- 
tablish by documentary evidence. But it ought to be re- 
membered, in the interest of the claimant, that, quite 
apart from his family records, the doctor’s descent from 
the pharaoh is inherently probable. The simple arith- 
metic of the matter is that at a distance of even one 
thousand years—thirty generations—everyone has ap. 
proximately a billion ancestors. Naturally, some of these 
are duplicates. But if one climbs back up the family 
tree three times that far, the number of his progenitors 
who were contemporary with King Tut is the cube of 
one billion—a number which begins to look like the dis- 
tance to the farthest visible star measured in inches. It 
would require rather definite evidence to overcome the 
presumption that King Tut (or any other individual of 
his generation) was among the number. The doctor's 
attorney might object that this proves too much; that 
what he wants is to establish not only a claim but an ex- 
clusive claim for his client so that he can get the inheri- 
tance. That is, to be sure, quite another matter, and 
one on which we shall not yield without a struggle. We 
have just as many ancestors as the doctor has—that is, a 
billion billion billion at the period in question—and in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary we have just as 
good reason to claim the king as one of them. We are 
not going to be disinherited without a contest. Dr. David 
Starr Jordan showed in a magazine article two years ago 
that not only the present king of England but practically 
everyone else now living in England and the United 
States is lineally descended from English royalty of the 
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twelfth century. It is these exclusive claims that make 
all the trouble. The same principle holds good in the 
field of spiritual inheritance. In the probate court of 
civilization, the world of today is the legitimate heir of 
the world of yesterday, and every individual can claim 
what he will of the preserved and transmitted assets of 
the past—provided he does not make his claim a pretext 
for excluding his fellow-heirs from participation in the 
common heritage. De 


The Penalty of Neglect 


1E penalty of neglect has always to be paid. The 
evasion of a difficulty by the church means the 


uprising of a heresy. If the church of Christ 
through cowardice, or a safety first policy, or simply 
inertia, is content to leave some part of its inherited truth 
unexpressed, others are certain to over-express it. The 
penalty of neglect is—exaggeration. Those who disturb 
the balance of their faith on the one side must expect 
others to disturb it on the other. The historic heresies 
were all of them visitations upon the church, when it 
loved ease more than truth, or when it lost some secret 
from its treasury. The story has repeated itself in these 
days. 

The teachers of the church, for example, in their min- 
istrations to the general public have found theology dif- 
ficult. They have neglected to teach a doctrine of God 
aud the universe, which would take into itself all that 
has been revealed to the men of this age in nature and 
history, as well as in revelation. They have found cer- 
tain crude ideas in possession, and they have been con- 
tent to leave them. But in any religion the supreme con- 
cern for the mind is to know God. By their doctrine of 
God religions are distinguished. But in the present age 
there are many serious difficulties to be met. Creation, 
evolution, the varying religions of mankind, each with 
its vision and its hope, the tumultuous and baffling 
records of history—these and many other facts have to 
be faced and assimilated before the truth of God can be 
set forth in its fulness. But our appointed teachers have 
imagined that men, who are not in orders, do not care 
about theology. That is a disastrous mistake. 

The result has been that in many minds there is an 
empty space waiting to be filled. Theosophy makes a 
direct bid for them; it claims to weave into one coherent 
system, not only the thinking of Christendom, but that 
of the mystics in the east. It offers to the hungry mind 
an interpretation of the passing scene in its relation to a 
spiritual universe. If it is claimed, as it may be claimed, 
that whatever truth there is in the teachings of theosophy 
is already found in Christianity, the answer will come at 
once—“Then why did you not give it us? Why when 
we asked for bread did you give us a stone?” . 

From its beginnings the Christian church has been 
committed to a sacramental view of the human body, and 
indeed of all material things. Its apostles were bidden 
to minister both to the body and to the spirit of man; 
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they were to “preach the gospel, and heal the sick,” and 
by this counsel they and all who came afterwards were 
forbidden to treat the physical life as in amy way ex- 
cluded from the range of a spiritual gospel. But a time 
came when it seemed difficult to carry forward the com- 
mission of the early days in all its completeness. The 
body was left to others. The church specialized upon 
the spirit. Material things were considered in some 
sense unspiritual. The spiritual man was indeed involved 
in a world of matter, but he was rather ashamed of it, 
and tried to keep it out of his thoughts when he went to 
church; and his pastors helped him. Christianity in its 
purity has never taught that matter is evil; it has taught 
rather that it is sacramental, for through its means the 
Eternal may visit and touch the spirit of man. But the 
church came to a time when it was convenient to ignore 
this truth. 

The result has been the uprising of Christian Science, 
which has presented to this age a definite theory of the 
relation between the spirit of man and matter. It stepped 
into an unoccupied field. Men were tired of playing at 
the pretense that their religion had nothing to say to them 
as physical beings with a bodily life to live. Their 
spiritual leaders had politely treated them as souls, en- 
meshed in a body of which the less said in church the 
better. For the rest they had referred them to the physi- 
cian and the surgeon. Men became tired of the make- 
believe. Then Christian boldly, and 
earnestly, with its offers. 


Science entered 


If it is answered that the Christian church has never 
Icst its commission to deal with the sick and that it is 
still endowed with powers of healing, and that it has a 
sacramental doctrine of matter, then the answer may very 
well come—Why was so little made of this power? If 
the Christian religion had powers available for healing 
why were they left idle? And if it had a doctrine of 
matter why did it speak of it with so hesitant a voice? 

Often it happens that the church, through its varied 
representatives, of alternative evils chooses both. It neg- 
‘ects its commission to teach a sacramental view of the 
human body and its material dwelling-place. And at 
the same time it allows its belief in eternal life to fall into 
disuse. It makes the worst of both worlds. 

If certain Christian teachers had abjured speculation 
upon the details of life in the unseen, their reticence 
would have been no defect, but a virtue. They have 
been guilty of something different. They have kept the 
language of the creeds and hymns and liturgies, which 
often deal with the future life in ways most picturesque 
and unconvincing. But through their silence and their 
emphasis upon other things, they have allowed it to be 
supposed that their official reading of certain words is 
not to be taken seriously. They say “everlasting punish- 
ment,” but they do not mean it: They speak of the 
finality of character as fixed at death, but they do not 
mean it. What they do mean by “eternal life,” they do 
not explain. “One world at a time,” is their working 
creed. 

Now it is clear that the Christian view of God in 
Christ Jesus, and of the meaning of this life, demands 
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the scale of eternity. The Christian interpretation of 
human liie falls to the ground if death ends the story. 
But there are a thousand difficulties; and the Christian 
teachers have preferred to be silent. They have allowed 
the secular to bulk so largely that they have little time for 
the eternal. Clock-time is so interesting that they have 
neglected eternity. These are not the same teachers as 
those who have neglected the sacramental view of ma- 
terial things; but they are none the less in the same so- 
ciety; and the church must suffer for every kind of neg- 
lect and suffer at the same time. 

A Nemesis is at hand. 
place left empty for them. 


The Spiritualists come to a 
They find a craving of the 
neart left unsatisfied. They set free some stifled longings. 
And if it is said, as it may be said, “The church has al- 
ways taught the reality and wonder of the life beyond 
death,” the answer comes once more: If the scale of eter- 
nity is the accepted scale, why were we left to do our 
best with another. 

Before the church of Christ attacks new systems, it 
would be well for it to study how far by its unfaithfulness 
to its trust it has called them into being. E. S. 


Hyacinths and Biscuits 


RL SANDBURG has published in the Atlantic 
Monthly for March the thirty-eight definitions of 


poetry which he was reading to interested audiences 
Jast year. Naturally he does not waste time upon the 
mechanics of conventional poetry. He has nothing to say 
He is not interested in dactyls 
und spondees, in sonnet-form or octave or terza rima, in 
Mr. Sand- 
burg himself writes very good poetry without much refer- 
ence to historic forms. 


about rhyme and meter. 
distinctions between lyric, epic and dramatic. 


His definitions are all luminous 
and sparkling. Some of them perhaps need the setting 
and commentary which the group as a whole supplies to 
its individual units. For example, when he says that 
poetry is “a sliver of the moon lost in the belly of a golden 
frog,” one might wonder just for a moment what pre- 
cisely he meant to convey, if he did not presently add 
that poetry is also “the shuffling of boxes of illusions 
buckled with a strap of facts.” That, we think, makes it 
pretty clear; but if further clarification of the general idea 
is required, it will be found in the statement that poetry 
is “the journal of a sea animal living on land, wanting to 
fiy the air.” That is to say, there are always those con- 
trasted elements, the lowly and the lofty, fact and ideal, 
frog and moon. The sense of a certain pathos in this 
eternal antinomy creeps into the definition of poetry as 
“the harnessing of the paradox of earth cradling life 
and then entombing it.” 

But best of them all, we think, is this definition which 
only a poet could have written, a definition so wise and 
true and so obvious in its meaning that any amplification 
of it or comment upon it seems almost an insult to the in- 
telligence: “Poetry is the achievement of a synthesis be- 
teveen hyacinths and biscuits.” 
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Hyacinths and biscuits! Those are the very elements 
of poetry, just as truly as—and because—they are the 
very elements of life. And for the same reason they are 
the elements of religion. The theme tempts to homileti- 
cal exposition under three heads: 

1. What are hyacinths? 

2. What are biscuits? 

3. How can a synthesis be achieved? 

What are hyacinths? They are beauty and love and 
imagination. They are joy and gladness. They are faith 
resting on appreciation rather than demonstration, and 
hope springing buoyantly from the human heart. They 
are the laughter of children, the hand-clasp of friends, the 
quick beating of lovers’ hearts, the love of mothers, the 
pride of fathers, the unshakable purpose of righteousness, 
the self-forgetful devotion to causes. They are the won- 
der of the dawn, the glory of noon-day, the splendor of 
sunset, the calm of twilight, the mystery of the stars in a 
blue-black velvet sky. The world is full of things which 
are biologically superfluous, but spiritually—that is to 
say, humanly—indispensable. Such are all of those values 
and aspects of life which can be utilized for the enrich- 
ment of experience but which can not be, or have not yet 
heen, completely rationalized. A world without color or 
music, a world without the urge of honor or the warmth 
of personality, a world without a sense of the reality and 
worth of unseen things, might conceivably carry itself 
along from age to age, get its business done, and ac- 
cumulate objects of possession. But it would not be our 
world. Why should such a world be at all? These things 
which give meaning and value to life are the essence of 
poetry, and of religion. They are the hyacinths. 

What are biscuits? Biscuits are bread for the nourish- 
ment of the physical man. (Let us pass over, as irrele- 
vant for the present analysis, the fact that, to the south- 
ern mind at least, a well baked biscuit is also an artistic 
product, bread plus, with an appeal of its own which 
can not be entirely stated in terms of calories and carbo- 
hydrates). Biscuits are bread; and bread is wheat, raised 
from the rich black soil of the prairies, hauled on steel 
rails, milled in gigantic flour-factories, baked in the fer- 
vent heat of ovens. No bread without wheat, ploughs, 
rails, mills, ovens, coal; and none of these without the 
labor of men. Hence our dream of love and joy and 
beauty seems shattered, and we are flung back into the 
world of force and stuff, of industry and finance and ac- 
quisition. Well, it is a real world. The muck that the 
lily grows out of is as real as the lily that grows out of it. 
Whether we like it or not, we are living at present in a 
world in which even our loftiest flights of ecstacy are 
conditioned upon certain physical factors. We get no 
violin music without horse-hair and the intestines of the 
sheep; no fine spiritual results without some physical 
means. Always when we project some lofty enterprise 
we must take counsel of our resources in terms of cash 
or’ equipment. How beautiful is love’s young dream; 
but there are the rent and the grocery bill to be con- 
sidered also. How wonderful is the work of the church 
in its ministry of consolation and uplift, its opportunity 
for speaking with prophetic voice; but it exists as an 
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institution within an economic order, its members and 
leaders are conditioned by the phenomena of the world 
as it is, and it is ever face to face with the question of 
ways and means. Our world of beauty and brotherhood, 
of ennobling joys and ideal interests, exists side by side 
with a world of industry having to do with the produc- 
tion, exchange and acquisition of things; and these ignoble 
things are, so far as our experience extends, materials 
without which our ideal world could not continue to exist. 
(hese things are the biscuits of the definition. 

How can the synthesis be achieved? That is too large 
. question for brief answer. Answer it, and all the other 
important questions in the world are answered. How can 
one be a practical idealist? How can one earn a living, 
get for himself and his family the ordinary material means 
of life, meet his bills, be a good citizen in an economic 
society, and at the same time cultivate the graces of the 
How may the church be a successful going con- 
cern in the world that now is, while it speaks with pro- 
phetic voice of the things which concern man as a Citi- 
zen of two worlds? We do not submit these questions as 
There are answers to them. Individuals 
found those answers for themselves, not all alike 
nor all equally satisfactory, but good working answers. 
But every individual, and every institution in each age, 
must work out a fresh and separate answer in terms of 
lis own situation. If he fails to get the biscuits, he will 
lie. If he fails to find the hyacinths, he ought to. And 
part of the synthesis, perhaps, consists in coming to real- 
ize that it is better to die for lack of the biscuits than to 
live without the hyacinths. And much of it surely lies in 
learning that some of the finest flowers of the human 
spirit grow not merely out of, but actually in, the crudest 
stuff of our workaday experience. 


spirit ? 


insoluble riddles. 


nave 


Resting on the Journey 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE is in the land called Florida a Railway, or 

that which is called a Railway, and its Train start- 

eth out from New Smyrna some time in the after- 

noon and arriveth at Okeechobee by Special Providence. 

for there is One Mixed Train, or something less than 

that, each day. And it starteth out from the Everglades 

the morning and hunteth around until it arriveth at 

New Smyrna, and then resteth a while and turneth around 

and goeth back. And if on any day it arriveth anywhere 

On Time, there is reason to suspect that it is Yesterday’s 
Train, 

Now there rode upon this Train a Man from Pitts- 
burgh. And he had come to Florida in search of Rest. 
ind he was troubled because the Train was Behind Time 
ind because the Train was not at all troubled about it. 
For the train stopped at Pennichaw and showed no in- 
clination to leave. And it stopped at Pocataw and it 
was as if the fire had gone out in the engine. And it 
stopped at Holopaw and Illashaw and Yeehaw, and it 
liked these places all so well that it seemed loath to go on. 
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And at Wewahotee the Barber Shop fronteth on the 
Railway. And the man who was in the Barber’s Chair 
rose up when the Train came in. And the one side of his 
face was shaven and the other side was lathered; and he 
stood in the duor and greeted such men as he knew who 
had come in on the Train, and he made inquiry concern- 
ing each of the stayers who had likewise arrived, and he 
returned, he and the Barber, and finished the shave after 
the Train had pulled out, which was not very soon. 

And the man from Pittsburgh fretted and fumed. And 
we went on from Kolokee to Wewahotee and from Apox- 
see to Lokosee and he fretted some more. 

And he blasphemed against the Train and all who man- 
aged the Road because it hastened not to convey him to 
Okeechobee. 

And I answered and said unto him, 
sirest thou to get to Okeechobee? 

And he said, There is where I am to rest for two weeks; 
and all this delay counteth out of the limited time of my 
vacation. And I said, Thou wilt never be able to rest 
anywhere in this life. If thou didst desire Rest, there is 
no more perfect example of Rest than this Train. It 
resteth most of the time. And when it stoppeth because 
a Cow is on the Track wherefore shouldest thou worry 
whether it is the same Cow that stopped us ten miles back 
or some other Cow? Thou desirest Rest to be purchased 
by the Pound, and sent to thee in a Parcel, under a Spe- 
cial Delivery Stamp. And thou postponest Rest till thou 
dost arrive at Okeechobee, where thou thinkest to rest 
while drowning Bait. But if thou wert wise, thou would- 
est rest now. Thou canst never cut off larger chunks of 
rest than are furnished on this Train. 

Now I considered this, that as it was with that man’s 
search for Rest, so it is with many people’s Quest of 
Happiness. They are postponing it until they are Rich 
or until they get to Heaven, and they may never be Rich, 
and some of them are not headed toward Heaven. For 
Heaven consisteth in the use-of such blessings as come 
when they come; and one may have Rest and Heaven and 
much else that is good, and have it as he goeth along. 


Wherefore de- 


The Reconciliation 
(The Mystic and His Dying Lord) 


LAS! What have I done on Calvary’s mount? 
O cruel Cross! how black thy shadows lie! 

© curséd tree that greets my guilty eye! 

And will it all be laid to my account? 

Ah! never can we know the full amount 

Of Life and Love that men will crucify! 

I drove my Master forth that day—to die; 

"Twas my rude spear that pierced the vital fount. 

I gazed upon that dear, brave face and, lo, 

I saw the Heart of God—so sad and strong— 

Garlanded in suffering love and mystery. 

Then burned my heart! And as the sunset glow 

Fell fair upon the Tree, I knelt for long, 

Head bowed to shield the torment of my ecstasy! 

FRANKLIN H. REEVEs. 





Can We Believe the Miracles? 


By Raymond Calkins 


“The Father abiding in me doeth the works”—Jesus. 
“HE miracles of the gospels continue to be a subject 

of Christian interest. Every now and then some- 

thing happens to start the discussion afresh. It is 
for the purpose of seeking to clarify the whole matter 
and to set it in its right relations, that this sermon is 
preached in the morning* 

In the first place, then, it is well not to exaggerate the 
importance of the miracles. They occupy a secondary 
and subordinate place in Christian belief. Jesus himself 
laid little weight upon them. He never wanted anyone 
to believe on him because of the miracles which he did. 
He never once performed a miracle because someone 
asked him to. On the contrary, we read that when the 
people asked for a “sign,” he refused to give it to them. 
“Believe on me,” he said, “because I am in the Father 
and the Father in me.” Believe on me in order to receive 
the power to become the sons of God. Believe on me 
because you can see God in me, and because in me God 
finds you. These were the grounds on which he asked 
men to believe in him then, and the grounds on which he 
asks men to believe in him now. 

There is one passage to which | wish to call your atten- 
tion in this connection. It is in St. John’s Gospel, 2: 
23-24: “Now when he was in Jerusalem during the feast, 
many believed on him because of the works that he did. 
But Jesus did not trust himself unto them.” That was 
not the kind of belief in him that he could trust. A beliet 
founded no deeper than that was not a faith that would 
last. It was not grounded in his moral being. Its roots 
did not go deep enough. It was a different kind of a 
faith that he wanted. And it is a different kind of a faith 
that he wants today. I invite every one tu ask himself 
the question: On what does my faith in Jesus Christ 
finally rest? Well, if a man says: because he raised Laza- 
rus from the dead, or because he walked on the water, or 
because he healed the leper, then that is not a faith that 
Jesus can trust. Something might happen to shake your 
faith in these miracles, and then your faith in Christ 
would be shaken. Your faith must be founded deeper 
than that. 


THE DEEPER FAITH 

The faith of Jesus’ first disciples was founded deeper 
than that. You cannot find that when the first apostles 
preached Christ to the people they made much use of 
the miracles to prove that he was the Saviour of men. 
Neither were the early Christians exhorted to believe on 
him because of the signs and wonders that he did. I have 
run through the New Testament with my memory and | 
cannot recall a single instance of it. What was the proof 
which they offered that Jesus was indeed the Christ? It 
was because he was the power of God unto salvation to 
everyone that believed; because there was no other name 
under heaven whereby we may be saved; it was because 


*A sermon preached in First Congregational Church, Cambridge, 
Mass., on a recent Sunday morning 


the moral and spiritual power of God was in him and was 
given by him to men whereby they might become the 
sons of God. It was not because of the physical miracles 
that he performed when he was on earth, but because of 
the moral miracles that his Spirit could continue to per- 
form in men’s lives, that they were asked to believe 
on him. 

And that is the reason for believing on him today, 
Christ asks us to believe in him, not because he raised a 
man’s body two thousand years ago, but because he can 
raise a man’s soul that is dead in trespasses and sins 
today; not because he made a leper clean then, but be- 
cause he can take away the leper’s stains today; not be- 
cause he cast the devils out of maniacs in his day, but 
because he can cast evil spirits out of men’s lives in our 
day; not because he healed a man born blind then, but 
hecause he can open a man’s eyes to what he is now. 

CHRIST’S PRESENT MIRACLES 

Now that is why you do not hear much about the mira- 
cles in modern preaching. It is not because the preach- 
ers are trying to dodge the subject—they have nothing to 
dodge. It is because they are relatively so unimportant. 
1t makes literally all the difference in the world whether 
one believes that Christ has the power to make over a 
man’s life in the likeness of God. But if one does believe 
that, it does not greatly matter if one does not believe 
that Christ walked on the Sea of Galilee; and if he does 
not believe that Christ has the power of God to make 
over his life, then his belief that two thousand years ago 
Jesus walked on the sea, will not help him very much. 


if we do believe on moral grounds that Jesus was the 


only son of God, then our believing in the miracles that 
he did does not make that any more true; or if we do not 
think that he worked miracles, that does not make it any 
less true. “Suppose | should say to you that hate is better 
than love, and then should work a miracle, for example, 
turning this pencil into a serpent, would that prove that 
late is better than love? Or suppose I should say to you 
that love is better than hate and then could not turn this 
pencil into a snake, would that prove that love is not 
better than hate? Do the beatitudes stand or fall with the 
miracles? Does the Lord’s prayer? Does the golden rule? 
Does the fourteenth chapter of St. John?” These are true 
or they are not. But their truth does not stand or fall 
with the truth of the miracles. 

Evidently, then, one can be a Christian in the fullest 
sense of the word, he can be a church member in good and 
regular standing, he can be an officer of the church and 
make any reservation he pleases about the miracles of 
Christ. Christ does not so much care what you think 
about his miracles. What he cares about is what you think 
ef him. A young student of theology once went to Phillips 
Brooks and said, ““Must I believe in the miracles?” And 
the great man looked down on his young friend and said, 
“I wouldn’t put it that way. I would say you may believe 
in them.” And instantly the strain was taken from that 
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man’s life. I would say the same thing today. Miracles 
are not something that one must believe in order to be a 
Christian. They are something that as Christians we 
may believe. 

In the next place it is necessary to understand what a 
miracle is. Now the definition which men used to give 
of a miracle is this: that it is a contradiction of the laws 
of God. And right there is the trouble which the modern 
mind finds with miracles. If science has taught us any- 
thing, it has taught us that God’s laws are uniform, that 
they are inflexible; and that our whole confidence in the 
world in which we live rests upon our confidence in the 
uniformity of God’s law. From this point of view a 
miracle seems an intrusion, an impertinence, and we say 
we do not believe it. But today we understand better 
what a miracle rea!ly is: in a word, a miracle is an event 
tne law or cause producing which we do not yet un- 
derstand. 

Every event, if it really occurred, is the result of some 
causation. If we understand the cause that produces the 
event, we say it is not a miracle. If we do not under. 
stand the cause, we say it is a miracle. For example, if 
[ should tell a South Sea Islander that I had seen people 
walking at certain seasons of the year all over the water, 
he would call it a miracle. He has no knowledge of freez- 
ing temperatures, neither is there any way in which | 
can explain ice to him. He does not understand the law, 
therefore the event remains a miracle. 


MIRACLE AND LAW 


A few years ago—and how few they seem—you would 
have laughed if you had been told that a man could see 
through a ten-inch plank, or talk from New York to 
san Francisco, or that messages would be sent and re- 
ceived for thousands of miles without any visible means 


of communication. 
iniracles. 


These things would have been called 
But they are miracles no longer because men 
have mastered the laws which produce them. I go into 
my friend’s house and listen through the radio to a con- 
cert a thousand miles away. That to me is a sheer 
miracle. But my friend versed in radio does not call it a 
miracle. He understands the law of the transmission and 
receiving of sound waves which produce results that are 

) extraordinary. In other words, as man comes more 
and more to understand the laws of God, events that once 
seemed miraculous are taken out of the category of the 
supernatural and become what we call natural events. And 
only that remains a miracle the law producing which is 
not yet understood. 

Now, apply all this to what we call the miracles of 
Christ. Well, at once it is clear that a good many of these 
events which were once called and thought of as miracles 
are not looked upon as miracles any longer. Most of our 
Lord’s miracles were works of healing. And our un- 
derstanding of the possible influence of mind over mat- 
ter has been so enormously enlarged in our day that no 
longer does the healing of disease by spiritual means 
seem to us to be any violation of natural law. For we 
lave come to understand the law by which such works 
ean be done. Neither on scientific nor on critical grounds 
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is there any reason why the most reasonable person in 
the world should not believe that Jesus healed Peter’s 
wife’s mother of a fever, or cast an evil spirit out of the 
poor boy at the foot of the transfiguration mount. Any- 
one who knows anything about the laws of psychotherapy, 
who has ever studied the work of such men as Professor 
Dubois, understands that there are laws operating today 
by which the personality of one man can so appeal to the 
personality of another as to make him master the ills of 


his body. 


PERSONALITY AND MIRACLES 


How credible then become Jesus’ miracles of healing! 
For when they are set down before the extraordinary 
personality of Christ himself, they do not seem to be 
miracles at all. I do not need to argue the wonder of 
that personality. He was literally full of God. And it 
was the Father that was in him that did these works. So 
extraordinary and so vivid was the impression which 
the power and holiness of Christ made upon men that his 
biographers could not think of him as they thought of 
other men. Here is personality at its highest terms. And 
if the divine life can express itself in such wonderful 
ways through the limited personality of other men, are 
we not prepared for just such a story of the effect of the 
personality of Christ upon the bodies 
in the pages of the gospels? 


of men as we find 
These stories of healing 
have really ceased to be miracles, for the law which pro- 
duced them is now well enough understood for us to 
Dlace them among what we call natural events. 

But someone says, This will all do for certain of the 
miracles of healing, but how about others? How about 
really making a blind man see; or a cripple walk? Fevers 
and evil spirits are one thing, but these organic diseases 
are another. This is true: but let me remind you that 
what we call mental and nervous diseases are already 
in human control; and if we admit, and on purely spirit- 
ual and moral grounds I think most men do admit and 
must admit, a divine power and control in Jesus Christ, 
then why should it be incredible that that power should 
reach and stretch beyond what we see and know that 
lesser and human personalities can perform? 


MIND AND BODY 


Let me tell you what happened to me not long ago. 
[ found myself in the company of some men who were 
listening to an address by Dr. Richard C. Cabot on the 
subject of psychotherapy. When he had finished his ad- 
dress, one of the men said to him, “Dr. Cabot, that kind 
of thing may be possible in the case of nervous dis- 
orders; but you would not say, would you, that organic 
disease, like cancer for example, could be cured in that 
way?” And Dr. Cabot answered: “I have never heard of 
a case of cancer being cured in that way. But I would 
like to say this: I have never yet found myself in the 
presence of any disease which I myself feel unable to 
cure, or which I have never heard of anyone else curing 
in that way, without saying to myself: ‘If there were 
someone here who had one hundred times the personality 
that we have, that disease might be cured in that way.’” 
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Now, right there lies the ground of reasonable belief 
that all the healing of Jesus was done in that way. There 
is no mathematics that can calculate the magnitude of the 
personality of Jesus Christ. And in proportion to the 
magnitude of his personality, lies the entire credibility of 
the effect of the impact of that personality upon the 
bodies of men. 
NATURE MIRACLES 

There remain, however, the nature-miracles of Jesus: 
the walking on the sea; the feeding of the five thousand; 
the raising from the dead. These certainly are in a class 
by themselves. ‘They have nothing to do with the pos- 
sible power of personality on other persons. They are 
wholly distinct from the so-called miracles of healing. In 
other words, they are out-and-out miracles in the sense 
that we have no inkling as yet to the law which could 
have produced such events. But right here the truly 
scientific mind pauses. I do not say the truly Christian 
or the truly religious, but the truly scientific mind hesi- 
tutes to say that these events could not possibly have oc- 
curred. For when a man says that any one of the New 
Testament miracles is impossible, what he is really saying 
is that he knows now, he knows in advance, not only that 
there never has been discovered, but that there never will 
be discovered a law of God which can account for it. 
“ut now the truly scientific mind is not willing to com- 
mit itself to any such assertion. It is more modest, less 
sure. New laws of God are being uncovered all the 
time, 

If our fathers had been told that a man could fly 
across the Atlantic, they would have said, it is impossible; 
but the law of God has been uncovered by which it has 
been done. If they had been told that a man could talk 
around the world in sixty seconds, they would have said, 
That can never be done. But it has been done. The 
great astronomer La Place once declared that it is im- 
possible that stones should fall out of heaven on the earth. 
‘nly about seventy-five years ago Auguste Comte de- 
clared it to be impossible for man to determine by any 
means the chemical composition of any of the heavenly 
hodies, but today this is a commonplace in modern as- 
tronomical research. The man who invented the steam- 
engine said it would be impossible to connect the Mediter- 
ranean with the Red Sea. And becatse these new laws of 
God are being uncovered all the time, the truly scientific 
mind is quite willing to say today nihil impossible est. 
The temper of the true scientist is that which declares 
nothing in advance to be impossible. It is only the un- 
informed, uninstructed, unscientific mind that is willing to 
say in advance, “preposterous, incredible, impossible.” 
No temper is so fatal to research as that of invincible 
incredulity. Pre-judgment is the antithesis of true cul- 
ture. 


GOD’s HIDDEN LAWS 


The true scientist shows himself extremely reluctant 
to deny any kind of phenomena because it appears un- 
intelligible. Scientific sagacity consists in being careful 
how we deny the possibility of anything; for the simple 
reason that we do not and cannot know that there is not 
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some hidden, uncovered law of God which may account 
for an event which today seems wholly unintelligible to 
us. The nature-miracles are in this category. The truly 
reverent mind will hesitate to deny the possibility that 
they may have happened, since this is tantamount to 
denying that any law of God can ever account for them: 
and who are finite men who can declare what the ultimate 
laws of God may be? 

For at this point we must remember what the laws ot 
God really are. It would be in the interest of sound 
thinking if all of us could read Horace Bushnell’s won- 
derful book, “Nature and the Supernatural,” a book 
now sixty years old, but a classic still on the subject with 
which it deals. There are, to summarize Bushnell’s ar- 
gument in a word, two orders in the world: the order of 
things, and the order of beings. The real system of God 
is not material nature alone, as we often think, but that 
vaster whole including the personal life, the personal will, 
the personal spirit. Now personality, any personality, 
ail personality, is really super-natural; it is above nature, 
it controls nature and what we call natural law. And 
these so-called natural laws are being invaded, interrupted, 
controlled all the time by the human will. There is the 
law of attraction by which particles of matter cling to- 
gether. If, by my will, I pull something apart, I am con- 
tradicting that law—but I am not really contradicting a 
law of God, because God’s law includes both the natural 
law and the law of my own will. I can interrupt the 
natural law of gravity by lifting a book from my table: 
but I am not interrupting God’s law, for that law includes 
both the law of gravity and the law of volition. 


CONTROL OF NATURE 


The only reason that such interruptions or contradic- 
tions of natural law do not excite our wonder is that they 
are so common. And the question how far can person- 
ility go in its control of the laws of nature is an un- 
answered and unanswerable question. And the higher 
the personality mounts, the more wonderful, as we have 
seen, this control of the laws of nature seems to be. The 
only question, then, with regard to the nature miracles 
of Christ is, if we have any reason to believe that his 
personality was so much higher than ours as to give us 
reasonable ground for belief that he could control the 
laws of nature as he did. And, for myself, I think we 
have: “If the great scientists can thrust their hands into 
the soft walls of the temple which we call the universe 
far enough to touch forces by means of which they are 
able to work the miracles of the modern world, why 
should it be thought a thing incredible that [this One] 
should thrust his hand down deep enough into the uni- 
verse to touch forces by means of which he could ac- 
complish all the wondrous things spoken of in the gos- 
pels.” 

I remember that when I was installed as minister of 
this church the question of miracles was introduced in 
the examination by the council. And I recall that | 
took before that council just the position which I have 
taken today. I insisted that one might disbelieve in the 
miracles, any one of the miracles, or all of the miracles 
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of Christ, upon men’s bodies, or in the sphere of the 
physical world, and still be a Christian in the deepest 
and truest sense of the word, so long as one believed that 
in Christ was the moral power of God able to reach, to 
quicken, and to save the human soul. And then I af- 
firmed my own belief in the miracles of Christ, including 
the nature-miracles, just because I believed that there was 
enough of the life and power of God in Christ to account 
for them. And I recall that I was told afterwards that 
there were two members of that council who would not 
vote for my installation. One of them felt that it was 
not evangelical or orthodox to assert that one might have 
full faith in Christ without believing in the miracles of 
Christ. And the other felt that a man today who could 
stand up and say that he believed in our modern world 
in the nature-miracles of Christ could not talk in a lan- 
guage which this academic community could understand. 


THE GREAT MIRACLE 


Yet that is just where I stand today. I believe that in 
asserting the possibility of any miracle in the New Testa- 
ment I am speaking just the language which this aca- 
demic community can understand. And I believe that a 
true faith that in Christ was the power of God is inde- 
pendent of belief in the physical miracles that he per- 
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formed. The real miracle is the miracle of Christ him- 
self. “We come back,” to quote the words of Horace 
Bushnell, “to the grand first principle of evidence, and 
there we rest.” The one outstanding miracle is the char- 
acter and doctrine of Jesus, the grandeur of his life, and 
the effect and power of his life upon the lives of men. 
He who with all his heart sees and believes in the person 
of Christ and the moral power of Christ, he is the 
Christian. 

And “on this inward testimony we are willing to stake 
everything. If the miracles, if revelation itself cannot 
stand upon the superhuman character of Jesus, then let 
it fall. If that character does not contain all truth and 
centralize all truth in itself, then let there be no truth. 
Before this sovereign light, streaming out from God, the 
deep questions, and dark surmises, and doubts unresolved, 
hurry away to their native abyss. For ‘God who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness hath shined in 
our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’” It is in the per- 
ception of the hidden beauties and illimitable powers of 
his person, that the miracles of Jesus become plain and 
evident. They were the inevitable result of what he was. 
He summed up the whole truth about them when he said, 
“The Father abiding in me doeth his works.” 


Modern Poets and Immortality 


By Caroline Miles Hill 


HE average healthy human being thinks little about 

immortality until he has suffered great loss. Ten 

million deaths during the war, however, have made 
the life after death more discussed than ever before. Since 
poets have always been looked to for some vision as to 
matters beyond ordinary human ken, the writer has made a 
collection of what the greatest poets have to say about the 
life after death. 

Among the war poets, not one expresses a belief in per- 
sonal immortality. Some say the dead are in the armies 
of God, they wear a flaming crown of youth imperishable, 
they are the inmost essence of everything perfect. For 
them, there is probably only brave death. With this group 
of poets whom the war has thrown into relief are the older 
poets: George Eliot, Emily Bronte, Frances William Bour- 
dillon, George Meredith, John Boyle O’Reilly, Richard 
Henry Dana, and several recent poets, including Mase- 
held; these believe in impersonal immortality. 

We always incline to find our own beliefs reflected in 
what we read, but there can be little doubt that, among the 
nineteenth century poets, Edwin Arnold, Robert Browning, 
Arthur Hugh Clough, Emily Dickinson, Jean Ingelow, 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Lewis Morris, Tennyson, Lloyd 
Mifflin, James Whitcomb Riley, Maltbie Babcock, Minot 
]. Savage, Edward Rowland Sill, Richard Watson Gilder, 
and a very few recent writers of verse believe in personal 
immortality. 


Among these believers in personal immortality there are 
all shades of belief, from Sir Edwin Arnold, who says the 
body is a tent, a garment, a cage from which the bird has 
flown, and Robert Browning, who apparently fully expects 
to meet his wife again, down to the contemporary Sara 
Teasdale, who says that her frail immortal soul will be 
like 

A leaf, borne onward to the blast, 
A wave that never finds the shore. 

Many poets believe it is all a mystery which faith ac- 
cepts. Somehow the.end is going to be the best of all, say 
Henley and others. “Somewhere there’s work to do,” says 
Helen Hunt Jackson. Comparatively few believe in blessed 
sleep. Omar Khayyam, Robert Louis Stevenson, George 
William Russell (“AE”) and Albert Bigelow Paine seem 
so to believe. None regards death as a bitter enemy. 
“Death opens unknown doors. It is most grand to die,” 
says Masefield. The Eternal Sleep has never been an in- 
spiring conception. Ernest Dowson’s “Vitae Summa 
Brevis” gives the most poetic expression of this idea. 


They are not long, the weeping and the laughter, 
Love and desire and hate: 

I think they have no portion in us after 
We pass the gate. 


They are not long, the days of wine and roses: 
Out of a misty dream— 

Our path emerges for a while, then closes 
Within a dream. 
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Only a few poets write of the beauty of passing out into 
nothingness. “Passing on” is the expression we now all 
prefer to use. We prefer to leave indefinite the future, 
with the chance that there may be another state of exist- 
ence as interesting as this one, where we may grow and 
develop those spiritual parts of us that are now weak and 
embryonic. We love the hope that “when my bark sinks 
it will be to another sea.” 

From all that science knows, consciousness ends when 
bodily functions cease, and from this point of view all 
visions of heaven are iridescent dreams. But the creas 
tive imagination cannot be restrained from overleaping all 
the bounds and constructing what might be beyond them. 
The idea of a glorious future life, as brought to light by 
the Christian resurrection, demanding that Christ shall 
ever live and that we shall live also, is too powerful an 
incentive to be lightly given up. It was so glorious that 
St. Paul could scarcely wait, and St. Teresa of the six- 
teenth century was so enamoured of her visions that her 
refrain is always, 


Forevermore | weep and sigh 


Dying because | do not die. 


Lady Carolina Nairne and Mary Lee Demarest de- 
scribe the ideal in Scotch dialect in the eighteenth century. 
Theirs are two of the most loved poems on the theme. 

Succeeding centuries lose their visions and their cer- 
tainty. Arthur Hugh Clough, so certain that the struggle 
is not in vain, does not know where lies the land to which 
the ship would go. “Far, far ahead is all her seamen 
know.” In the spirit of medieval Catholicism, the modern 
Christina Rossetti most delightfully embroiders the bibli- 
ca] themes and loves to dwell upon Paradise. 


I saw the four-fold river flow, 
And deep it was, with golden sand; 
It flowed between a mossy land 
With murmured music grave and low. 
It hath refreshment for all thirst, 
For fainting spirits strength and rest: 
Earth holds not such a draught as this 
From east to west. 


] hope to see these things again, 
But not as once in dreams by night; 
To see them with my very sight, 
To touch and handle and attain: 
lo have all heaven beneath my feet 
For narrow way that once they trod; 
To have my part with all the saints 
And with my god. 


Vachel Lindsay writes in the medieval spirit his “Gen- 
eral William Booth Enters Heaven.” Most moderns think 
that kind ot Paradise would soon grow old, but we are still 
moved to tears by the singing of “Jerusalem the Golden” 
and by the hymns of Watts and Wesley. Isaac Watts 
rises to the greatest height of all writers in the language 
in which he describes the “land of pure delight where 
saints immortal reign,” and declares that 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Shall his successive journeys run, 

His kingdom stretch from shore to shore 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 
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By far the greater number of poets believe in some kind 
of impersonal immortality. To believe that this life is 
but a vestibule to the life eternal, that everything left 
undone in this life may have a chance to be done in the 
next, has never been an ethical conception. The Hebrews 
were first and foremost ethical and not everyone under- 
stands that they did not believe in personal immortality, 
“Man lieth down and riseth not,” said Job. George Eliot's 
“Choir Invisible” expresses the idea that is most logical 
to thinking people. “To make undying music in the world” 
sums it up as well as possible. 


O may I join the Choir Invisible, 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence. 

To leave behind some tangible evidence of one’s life 
has perhaps been the greatest stimulus from the time of 
the pyramid builders to the present. Some people want to 
build for themselves one kind of a monument, and some 
another. Some, like Whittier, wish only to go unto their 
fitting places. To be part of a great struggle for free- 
dom even though they were forever unknown, was the 
religion of the soldiers of the world war. 

| saw the powers of darkness take their flight, 

I saw the morning break, 
is the conclusion of the poem found on the body of the 
Australian soldier. 

But most persons in time of peace struggle valiantly 
not to die unknown. The effort to be known for some- 
thing worth while has brought many persons out of noth- 
ingness. To be willing to put off to an uncertain future 
all reward for what one has done is not natural. To be 
sure of justice in this life and to take part in eternal life 
*s what we all crave. Perhaps Christian redemption means 
that we are to be saved from wanting to be our natural 
selves, from wanting to be heard from and to have credit 
for what we have done. Perhaps the song that the re- 
deemed sang was symbolic of the harmony which comes 
when individuals are willing to lose themselves in the 
social whole. 

One kind of immortality desired by all human beings 
is the kind hinted at by Rupert Brooke: 


Their sons they gave, their immortality. 


Vhis kind of going on is the birthright of every human 
being, the immortality that carries him into all the future 
as he has come from all the past. If he does not live on 
in his descendants he feels that he has failed in the 
struggle for existence; has been dropped by life. The par- 
ent who has fulfilled this destiny can never feel so much of 
a failure as the childless person. To take hold of eternal 
life through the race appeals to every one. The absence of 
this natural immortality has often been a stimulus. Im- 
mortal work has been done by many who were very con- 
scious that they were not carrying on in the natural 
way. 

The tree of life and the four-fold river have come down 
from the earliest mythology as symbols of eternal life and 
may be taken literally by those who have the medieval 
mind. Felix Adler’s hymn, “The Glorious Golden City,” 
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in the orthodox hymn book, bridges over the gap between 
the literal and the social conceptions of the future state. 


We are builders of that city, 
All our joys and all our groans 
Help to rear its shining ramparts; 
All our lives are building stones: 


And the work that we have builded, 
Oft with bleeding hands and tears 
And in error and in anguish, 
Will not perish with our years. 
It will last and stand transfigured 
In the final reign of right; 
It will merge into the splendors 
Of the City of the Light. 


\Villiam Morris’s “The Day is Coming” expresses the 
heaven of the laboring man of the nineteenth century; 
Paul Hamilton Hayne’s “The True Heaven,” 
A heaven of action, freed from strife, 
With ample ether for the scope 


Of an unmeasurable life 
And an unbaffled boundless hope, 


is calm conclusion upon the subject. 

The City Supernal recedes into a poetic symbol, but it 
does not wholly vanish. The heaven idea has stood so 
long for all that was most beautiful in imagination, and 
the visions embodied in the Latin hymns of the church 
so far surpass anything that has ever been written since 
that the poetic mind will always cling to them. 

One bright Sunday in March, when the air and the 
earth were full of the sense of life about to awaken, the 
writer dropped into a liberal church and heard a most 
scholarly sermon on the beauty of eternal sleep. = 
came out with a more hopeful point of view than she had 
previously held. What right has anyone, a minister least 
of all, to cut off from humanity the comfort and joy of 
making the most beautiful picture that ever entered into 
the heart of man to conceive? And that, too, at a time 
when science is saying that nothing is impossible? Kant 
said long ago that what lies beyond experience cannot be 
refuted by experience. As well might the nineteenth cen- 
tury scientist have forbidden anyone to try to invent a 
flying machine! 

The Day of Judgment was the most dramatic concep- 
tion of which the individual mind was capable. The 
prophet Isaiah, St. John the Divine and Thomas of 
Celano wrote unforgettable visions of it, and George 
Croly of the nineteenth century wrote in the vein of the 
great Latin hymn: 


But a day is coming fast, 
Earth, thy mightiest and thy last; 
It shall come in fear and wonder 
Heralded by trump and thunder; 


concluding 


Then thy mount, Jerusalem, 
Shall be gorgeous as a gem; 
Then shall in the desert rise 
Fruits of more than paradise; 
Earth by angel feet be trod, 
One great garden of her God; 
Till are dried the martyr’s tears 
Through a thousand glorious years. 
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Such a poem embodies the hope of the world as perhaps 
still held by most of Christendom. 

A few great souls of our own age are brave and noble 
enough not to ask for Paradise. David Starr Jordan con- 
ciudes his retrospect: 


I ask for nothing, let the balance fall. 
and Dr. Weir Mitchell says: 


I know the night is near at hand: 
The mists lie low on hill and bay; 
The autumn leaves are dewless, dry; 

But I have had the day. 

Such statements usually come from those who have 
led successful lives, who know they have done what they 
could. But what of that “had the 
day”? 


lives have never 

It has always been supposed that a story must have a 
happy ending, a good speech close in a lofty note of aspi- 
ration and hope; a musical composition end with all the 
discords resolved into harmony. This has been as much 
a thought-form as space and time. It is not enough for 
anybody simply to be buried and then to make the grass 
grow green on his grave. Those who have striven mightily 
and kept the faith will hold to the principle that no energy 
is ever lost, as Masefield says, 


The ship my striving made 
May see night fade. 


We believe that our efforts may persist; if not, it will be 
enough if we have pushed forward a little farther into 
the bound of the waste, have passed on the torch to a 
future generation. White’s famous “To 


Blanco sonnet 


Night” says that night contains as much of mystery and 
interest as the day, concluding, 


Why do we then, shun Death with anxious strife? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life? 


This is the great contention. It is given to no man to 
say, “Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 

The North American Indian believes in the Great Spirit 
and the land of the evening mirage. 


There’s a beautiful island away in the west, 
It’s the land of the evening mirage; 
And the stars and the spirits of dead men have rest, 
In the land of the evening mirage. 
In the land of the evening mirage, 
In the land of the evening mirage, 
Where the stars and the spirits of dead men have rest, 
In the land of the evening mirage. 


But, after all the concepts of religious poetry of the 
Christian era have been collected and traced through their 
phases and their paraphrases, and the figures of speech 
analyzed, they seem poor and pale compared to the glow- 
ing convictions of the Hebrew poets, and of those Hebrews 
who were the early Christians. At the graves of loved 
ones, if we sorrow not as those without hope, it is not 
because Arnold and Browning believed in immortality, 
much as that may help; or because Emily Dickinson wrote 
exquisite things about the spirit’s laying off an overcoat 
of clay: it is because an earlier and greater poetic imaginas 
tion wrote: “It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incor- 
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ruption; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it 
is sown in weakness, it is raised in power.” 

Our lives are all incomplete, ragged and disappointing 
things which began in glorious dreams, high hopes and 
Loundless self-confidence. We sketch out what life is 
going to be, as the overture outlines the opera; we cannot 
wait to try the powers that we know we possess; we plan 
and strive and rage against hindering practicabilities, until 
the climax of the play—when we know it is going to be a 
tragedy of failure, if not a farce. Then, if we are brave, 
we play it on to the end, with the bitter comfort that we 
are not the only failures, and we follow the appointed 
path down to dusty death, saved only by the growing 
conviction of the truth of Aristotle’s tragic “catharsis,” 
but again it is the greatest line in all religious poetry that 
comes to our rescue—“Death shall be swallowed up in 
victory.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter, as it appears to 
modern thinking, is best expressed in Eugene |.ee Hamil- 
ton’s poem entitled “My Own Hereafter”: 


Where angel trumpets hail a brighter sun 
With their superb alarum, and the flash 
Of angel cymbals dazzles as they clash, 
Seek not to find me, when my sands are run; 
Nor where, in mail of sapphire every one, 
God's sentries man the walls, that light’s waves wash 
With an eternal angel—heard faint plash— 
But in some book of sonnets, when day's done, 
There in the long June twilight, as you read, 
You will encounter my immortal parts, 
If any such | have, from earth’s clay freed; 
Divested of their sins, to be the seed 
Perhaps of some slight good in other hearts. 
That is the only after-life I need. 


The Revolt in the Valley 


By Melvin C. Hunt 


IMEWHERE in a land that might have been our 
S own, and in a day near enough to be called modern, 
there was an extensive valley, fertile and populous. 
Each family lived on a small homestead, and had a few 


sheep or cattle. But the valley was arid, and only a bare 
existence was possible. The houses were mean, the schools 
poor, and the churches were mission halls.. 

A few of the more far-seeing conceived the idea of mak- 
ing a reservoir up in the hills, tapping it with a large ditch, 
and bringing the water down in abundance for the farms. 
So these few secured an engineer, organized a company, 
and enlisted the help of every man in the valley to build 
the dam and dig the ditches. 

But the task was long and costly. These few men, who 
later became known as the Controllers, had to go outside 
the valley for money with which to complete the enterprise. 
In order to replace this loan, and also to reimburse them- 
selves for their foresight and ability, a high charge was 
made on the water. To meet this the small farmers had 
to mortgage both land and stock, and finally most of this 
property passed into the hands of the Controllers. When 
this occurred the water was withdrawn from most of the 
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farms, and a concentration of water and labor was made 
on the choicest holdings of the few. 

This concentration continued until great wealth was 
amassed by the Controllers. They had magnificent pal- 
aces and parks. They could not use on their farms all of 
the water which the big ditch brought from the hills, so 
they turned the excess into fountains, waterfalls, and la- 
goons. Here gorgeous parties were held, and the younger 
generation took little interest in work, but sought always 
some new sport or excitement. 

In the meantime a great change had come over the rest 
of the valley. An ordinary traveler would have seen the 
many public improvements, good school houses, splendid 
churches, fine boulevards, and for the most part, a much 
better type of home. But a closer observer would have 
seen that much of the valley was uncultivated; that the 
men did not own the houses in which they lived; that they 
had no flocks or herds, for they had no land on which to 
support them; he would have seen that the children, and 
often the mothers, had to work in the fields in order to 
meet the constantly rising costs of living. He would have 
noted the deep chasm between the Controllers and the Val- 
leyites, for only managers and bosses now dealt with the 
men. He would have seen in these humble homes a never- 
absent fear, the fear of losing their job, and that meant 
starvation or emigration, with little to choose between the 
two. 

The men themselves would sometimes compare their 
present with their former condition. Now they had bet- 
ter houses, schoois, churches and amusements, but none 
was happy. None of these things was their own, and 
a single word from a boss could turn them away from all 
of it with little besides the clothes they wore. They did 
enjoy these advantages, but yet they longed for that free- 
dom and independence which was theirs when the little 
homestead and the few sheep or cattle were their very own, 
and none could have turned them out empty-handed. 

Reflecting on these things, bitterness grew up in their 
hearts, and they personalized this bitterness into a hatred 
of the Controllers. Now it may not be according to good 
ethics, but it is perfectly good psychology that on occasion 
this intense feeling should break out, as it did more than 
once, into violence and bloodshed. The intermittent pro- 
tests of the Valleyites finally became a concerted demand 
for some proposals of solution. Of these there were a 
great number, only a few of which received attention. 

A considerable group advocated seizing the visible 
wealth of the few, their flocks, herds and stores, and making 
equal distribution of them to all. Had not their own labor 
made possible this wealth, and was it not theirs, then, by 
indisputable right? This proposal appealed to the baser, 
more selfish and indolent of the number, but saner ones 
pointed out that such a distribution would leave the con- 
ditions unchanged ; the flow of new wealth that came with 
the water would continue to go to the few, and in a very 
short time they would have back all the flocks and herds 
that had been confiscated. 

The rejection of this plan gave courage to some who 
had been intimidated by the boldness of this remedy, and 
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now they came forward with the proposal of moderation; 
if radical action should be taken then these Controllers 
would be driven away from the valley, and who then would 
carry on these vast and essential enterprises? What would 
become of these great philanthropic and cultural institu- 
tions which they had so generously supported? So they 
proposed the levying of a tribute on all the flocks and 
herds of the Controllers; they suggested that the natural 
rate of increase for the stock be determined and all above 
the rate be taken for the common good; when any of the 
Controllers died provision could be made to take a still 
larger part; it might even be possible, it was suggested, to 
limit the size of the herd each man might have, and this 
would make for a more equal distribution. 

This line of proposals appealed very strongly to the pru- 
dential mind; this would not drive out the Controllers, and 
it ought to satisfy the Valleyites. So many of the propos- 
als were tried, but not with the desired results. When the 
Valleyites took the tribute from the flocks and herds, they 
still had to buy the feed for them from the Controllers, 
and the price of this immediately advanced. Other things 
that they must buy were also advanced, including the rental 
of their houses. In attempting to remove one mountain 
they had added several others. 

By this time the Valleyites were growing desperate. No 
progress was being made, though they were working harder 
than ever. Out of such despair came the proposal from 
a group which had been holding secret meetings to destroy 


The Engineers 
Hour 


Ts twelve hour shift day is too long when measured 


by twentieth century ideas as to the proper conduct 

of industry.” With this conviction the Federated 
Engineering Societies directed their committee on work periods 
in continuous industry to make a “study of the twelve hour 
shift or ‘long day’ in the operation of continuous-process indus- 
try.” The study was begun in 1920 and the report is just now 
printed.* 

Horace B. Drury made the study of the “extent of two-shift 
work in continuous process industries other than the manufacture 
of iron and steel” and collected data on the actual experience 
of those who had changed from the two to the three shift system. 
3ernard Stoughton investigated “the technical aspects of changing 
from a two shift to a three shift system in the iron and steel 
industry.” President Harding writes a Foreword for the report, 
“to note that the conclusions of this great body of experts are 
identical with those which I have reached from a purely social 
viewpoint.” In this he expresses the mind of millions of Christian 
folk who were impressed profoundly with the Interchurch Report 
and who will also share his conviction that “the twelve hour 
day must give way to a better and wiser form of organization 
of the productive forces of the nation, so that proper family 
life and citizenship may be enjoyed suitably by all our people.” 

The engineers found that the twelve-hour day is unnecessary, 
indefensible and a poor producer. Is it not about time that the 
churchmen take more seriously the conclusion of the engineers 
and the Interchurch commission and concern themselves less with 
the flaws Mr. Olds may have found in minor details of the Inter- 


*The Twelve Hour Shift in Industry. Dutton. 302 pp. $3.50. 
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the reservoir, blow up the head gate, and fill the ditches, 
so that no more water could come to the Controllers. This, 
it was thought, would bring them to their knees in a hurry. 
But, to the credit of these sorely tried ones be it said, this 
counsel of revenge and reversion did not prevail. 

This community brainstorm served to clear the air a bit, 
so that a few voices, which had for a long time been cry- 
ing in the wilderness, were now listened to. They did not 
counsel violent destruction of the chief source of life and 
happiness in the Valley; neither did they approve of con- 
fiscating the goods which a few had stored up for them- 
selves; and certainly they saw clearly the pitiful futility 
of the sniping methods which had been followed. 

Their proposal was very simple, for they for the first 
time had turned their eyes away from the visible wealth 
represented in herds and flocks, to the source of all this, 
the water supply. Therefore, they suggested that this ex- 
cess water which was proving to be a curse to the Con- 
trollers themselves, be turned into the almost forgotten 
channels that would carry it to every homestead and small 
acreage in the valley. Thus would the barren but fer- 
tile land be made to sing with such harvests as they had 
never known; each would have an abundance without tak- 
ing from any other human being, and each would be in- 
vesting his free and joyous labor on the land which a good 
God had bestowed; the industry and thrift of each would 
be stimulated, and the permanent return of contentment 
and peace would thus be assured. 


on the Twelve 
Day 


church Report? Iron and steel are found by the engineers to be the 
last standing rampart of the old system, and it would seem that 
the time had come for Judge Gary and his associates to yield this 
last ramaprt. Out of the 300,000 wage earners still on the two 
shift system in continuous industry iron and steel employ one- 
half. No other industry is a stronghold for the system. When iron 
and steel surrender the rest of the work on the battle line will 
amount to little more than a clean-up operation. Outside steel the 
three shift system has been universal for many years. In other 
mineral industries the equipment and conduct of furnaces, con- 
verters and rolling mills is often quite analogous. The problem 
lies, not in the nature of the industries or the work but in the 
attitude of those who work them. 


Extent of the 
Twelve Hour Day 


Today there is no important non-ferrous metal plant in the 
United States on two shifts. Like most progressive measures the 
change started in the west. The engineers say that the three shift 
system is a western development. Smelters there were once 
on a two shift system. Many of them went to three shifts twenty 
and some thirty years ago. The Anaconda company, with plants 
rivaling many of the largest in steel, went over to three shifts 
twenty years ago. The south and east went over during the 
war. The Tennessee Copper Company made the change in 1919. The 
men sought it at a sacrifice of one-third of their earnings. The 
output was increased 166 per cent per man at work and in 
1921 the total increase in production was 29 per cen per man more 
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than in 1913. Improved equipment accounted for part of this 
increase, but the engineers say “it was primarily because the men 
were on an eight hour and not a twelve hour shift, enabling the 
management to tighten up on discipline and improve working 
relations and get better response out of the men.” Those who 
opposed the change three years ago have become enthusiastic 
over it. There is now so little friction that the grievance com- 
mittee has almost ceased to function. 

On the railroads the engineers find that the men desire an 
actual eight hour day and are, on the average, glad to lose the 
extra wages to get it. In cement, paper, glass, flour, sugar, oil 
refining, chemicals and all other continuous process industries the 
drift toward the three shift is strong. Standard oil refineries, 
the great flour mills, rubber plants and mining, have all gone 
over to the three shift with universal satisfaction. No insuperable 
technica! difficulties have been encountered. In practically every 
industry the change has brought as much as 25 per cent increase 
in production wherever its results have had time to mature. Six 
years ago Pittsburgh Plate Glass went to three shifts; three years 
ago a majority of other glass makers followed. American Sugar 
made the change in 1918; increase in efficiency is put at 15 per 
cent. Practically all beet sugar refineries are on three shifts 
now. Two of the largest cement plants and many of the brick 
and tile makers are now on three shifts. In cement the net result 
in all plants making the change was found to be a distinct gain, 
some making as high as a 25 per cent increase per man. The 
chairman of the conservation committee in cement states that the 
three shift system is thé more economical and the labor turnover 
smaller. One plant increased its output by one third. Paper 
making is next to steel and cement in the number of workers 
employed in the continuous processes. The tendency toward the 
three shift was found to be strong, with the employes favoring 
it. In all these industries where some plants are still on the two 
shift system the three shift plants are competing successfully. 

** 
The Human Factor 

The engineers define their function as “the art of organizing 
and directing human activities in connection with the forces and 
materials of nature.” They believe it is no longer a matter 
for debate that “decisions are influenced today by humanitarian 
considerations as well as by the economic demand for that length 
of a day which will in the long run give maximum production.” 
In other words human considerations may well demand the 
abandonment of the twelve hour day even if it costs something 
to make the change—the engineers say “provided the economic 
loss is not too great,” but hasten to add that “under proper con- 
ditions no economic loss need be suffered.” They find that “the 
change can usually be made at a small financial sacrifice on the 
part of the workers and of the management” and that in some 
cases “both workers and stock holders have profited by the 
change.” Under the least favorable conditions, the economic loss 
is small compared to the human gain, and “when the change is 
pre-planned and the cooperation of everyone is enlisted, gains will 
accrue to everyone concerned—to workers, management, owners 
and the public.” When the engineers join with the humanitarians 
there is not much defense left for those who put the stereotyped 
old system before the new and better way. 

Evidence is conclusive that changing from the two to the 
three shift decreases the labor turn-over, reduces waste, saves 
fuel, cuts absenteeism, increases discipline, causes less shirking 
and tardiness, attracts a better class of labor, and by all this 
increases efficiency. Loyalty, promptness, good-will, response in 
time of emergency, increased care, alertness, and an increased 
morale are given by this report as results of the change to the 
shorter working day. Contrary to Judge Gary’s claim that 
labor would be lured away by the longer day elsewhere, the 
engineers find that labor is attracted from longer day occupations 
to those of the shorter day, and that both a better class and better 
supply of labor is maintained. In steel they found that every 
executive with whom they talked declared emphatically that labor 
turn-over was less. 

If the change is made in time of peace, with careful provision 
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as to details, and with full cooperation of the men, there need 
be little loss or extra cost. Steel men point to Europe as having 
greatly increased cost in making the change. The engineers 
declare that that means little or nothing as Europe made the 
change under the most difficult of all conditions. There were 
labor depletion, financial deflation, industrial disruption, radicalism 
and dissatisfaction everywhere. The report says that any increase 
in cost in Europe was due not to the change to a three shift 
system but quite independent of it. It finds that the men are 
usually satisfied to split the difference in daily wage to get 
the three shift, some accepting only a 25 per cent hourly increase 
to get it. The plan of paying the same hourly wage and giving a 
bonus for increased production is commended. Where sufficient 
time is allowed to make an adequate adjustment and_to mature 
the working program the tendency is to pay as much for the 
shorter shift as was formerly paid for the long one. The bettered 
morale, increased production per man and the saving on “intangi- 
bles” make this possible. They say profits will not suffer if the 
change is made with wisdom, that is, progressively, in time of 
peace, and with labor’s cooperation. The best of all times is 
when there is an upward trend in wages. 
*> * *& 


The Human Output 

The engineers found that in general, after the change to an 
eight hour day the men acquire gardens, buy their own homes 
increasingly, and become in many ways better citizens. Evidence 
is conclusive that the extra leisure is used to advantage. The 
tenure is longer and this makes for stable citizenship. The con- 
servation committee in cement found that in one large plant one- 
third of all the men had been with them five years or more, 
but that 85 per cent of the eight hour men had been there five 
years or more. Managers said that even where wages per day 
were not so large the gardens made up the difference. Industry 
is finding the twelve hour day a poor producer, but the com- 
munity will certainly find the shorter day a great producer in 
terms of community life, good homes and bettered citizenship. 
Shorter hours mean better homes, better fathers, better childhood, 
better morals, better citizenship and an increase in culture. The 
long shift costs what society cannot afford to pay. 

The general conclusion of the engineers is that the change 
may cost industry somewhat, but the saving to civilization is worth 
many times that cost. But with progressive improvements in 
machinery and organization even that cost will be eliminated 
both for labor and capital. Much of the twelve hour work can 
be reduced to ten and nine hours without loss to either capital 
or labor. Henry Ford pays his open hearth and other iron and 
steel workers 75 cents per hour for an eight hour day and by 
scientific management makes steel cheaper than he can buy it of 
the twelve hour plants whose men work for 36 cents per hour. 
The engineers find that on pig iron the change need not cost 
over 40 cents per ton, the labor cost being only from 6 per cent 
to 8 per cent of the total cost. They also found plants that have 
actually reduced cost by changing to an eight hour day. When 
men work from twelve to fourteen hours on a two shift plan the 
rest time is not sufficient and fatigue causes loss. Where they 
sleep or idle on the shift discipline is lowered. 


Judge Gary promises for some date in the coming spring a 
report of the committee appointed at President Harding’s behest 
to study the possibility of changing to the three shift in steel. 
Agitation for such change began both inside and outside the 
United States Steel Corporations ranks a decade and a half ago. 
In April last year Judge Gary announced that a large reduction 
had been made, not because he was convinced that the twelve hour 
day was inherently wrong, but in deference to public sentiment. 
The engineer’s report ought to increase the force of that public 
sentiment, and it ought to give courage to the churches to keep 
up their agitation until the last vestige of such belated labor 
policies has been abolished in steel and in all other industries. The 
president of a large paper mill said recently that the twelve hour 
day was a social menace as great as slavery. 


Atva W. Tayrer. 
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British Table Talk 


A Great African 


London, February 27, 1923. 

OW that Khama, chief of the Bamangwato, has ended 
N his course, there is no one left to tell of that vanished 

Africa out of which he came. He was left “like a last 
stalk deserted by the reapers.” Within his ninety years or 
more, he had seen the continent swept into the current of 
the world’s life. In 1830 there had been little change for 
centuries; in 1922 the tide of white life had crept ever northward 
till it had passed Bechuanaland, and swept over the Zambesi. 
In 1828 or thereabouts this man was born—the son of a 
sorcerer, with the traditions of his tribe for his one inheritance. 
He died, the honored chief of the same tribe within the 
British commonwealth, and the loyal and tested disciple of a 
whom he had come to know in his youth. He 
watched the clash of forces in the heart of which he was 
set; but he had learned to watch with the faith of a Christian. 
Like a steadfast tower he stood amid the wreck of many 
things, grown old and ready to perish. 


Savior 


*> ¢ * 


An Oasis For 
Travellers 


His capital, which he changed three times, was like an oasis 
for travellers in Africa. It lay in a dry and thirsty land, but 
it was a place of refreshment to the spirit of those who came 
to it, fresh from the horrors of paganism, from Matabeleland 
for example, or from the banks of the Zambezi. When Coillard, 
making his gallant trek from Basuto-land, came to Shoshong, 
he felt the contrast; he had been among the bloodthirsty 
\latabele at that time under Lobengula, and it was a change 
to come across (this was in the late ’70’s) a chief who presided 
at a missionary meeting of his tribe in order to commend 
the aims of the French missionaries. Before they left for 
their second journey to Shoshong, the French missionary 
ind his evangelists took the communion in the house of Mr. 
Frank Whiteley. Of that little group two only are left 
today—Mrs. Hepburn, the wife of the missionary, and Mr. 
Frank Whiteley, who in a ripe old age lives in Yorkshire. Small 

ynder that Khama’s town was a dear and precious place 
or the pioneers of the Gospel in those days! 

Rumors travelled fast in the Africa of those days. Lewanika, 

ief of the Barotse, heard much of Khama, and admired him 

greatly that he sought from him a wife, and a black dog. 
History says nothing of the black dog, but he certainly was 
never allied to Khama by marriage. The fame of Khama was 
mingled with the story of his strange new faith. The tribes 

ratched him carefully, and saw that his Christianity was a 
living thing. How much this beacon meant in Dark Africa,— 

ho can tell? 


Match for Best Brains 
of Europe 


In his relations with the white nations, Khama showed a 
singular foresight and firmness. The great African chiefs of 
his time were all men of remarkable intellectual ability. They 
were a match for the best brains from Europe. They had a 
keen scent for character, and when they were met, as Khama 
was met, by such men as Sir Charles Warren, they never 
failed to respond. But Khama, like Moshesh, could be as im- 
moveable as a rock. “He may bully me,” wrote John S. 
Moffat, of a certain official, “but he won’t bully Khama, who 
can be as obstinate as a mule, when it comes to a trial.” Happily 
for Khama, and for the British rule, he met with men whom 
he could trust, in John Mackenzie, at one time his missionary, 
and later, the great administrator, to whom South Africa owes 
a debt it can never repay, and has never worthily acknowledged. 

When John Mackenzie left his country, Khama and many of 


his people rode out for ten miles or more to speed him on 
his journey.* As they stood watching John Mackenzie go 
past, and saw their chief's sorrow expressed in word and look, 
they would utter their soft and beautiful Sechuana farewells, 
“Go nicely, father,” or “Go with rain, father.” It was a great 
thing for this chief that he had to do not only with the white 
men, who sought to force their vile spirits upon him, but 
with men who were among the noblest Christians and statesmen 
ever sent forth into Africa. Sometimes Khama differed from 
his pastors; he was a man with a powerful will, and in his 
own dominions he would be the chief. Yet once when he had 
parted with one of the finest of missionaries, Hepburn, he sent 
after him a letter of gratitude, and a gift of 1,000 pounds, which 
the missionary at once sent to his society. 
> >. > 


Khama’s Great Courage 


There are many records of his courage. One comes from 
his early days, before his chieftainship was finally accepted. 
He had enemies, and they were ominously near to him in the 
khotla, the assembly of the tribe. In such gatherings it is 
sometimes touch and go which course the voice of the people 
will acclaim. Khama, perfectly collected, bade the tribe choose 
“If you wish to strike me,” he said, “strike now,—but if not, 
remember that I go out of the assembly your chief.” When 
he told the tale, he said that for a moment he felt as if his 
enmies were wavering to and fro, then the cry 
meant acceptance, and he walked out, the chief. His speeches 
were never long. The longest was delivered last Autumn 
when his jubilee as a ruler was celebrated—that lasted ten 
minutes. During his visit to England, he spoke at one assembly 
in which he was the honored guest. 
number all told! 

It is too early to know what will follow upon the close of 
his reign. The best wishes of all who cared for the chief 
will go to his son, called :o follow him. In the year 1878, the 
Portuguese explorer, Serpa Pinto was speculating what would 
happen when Khama died. It is earnestly to be desired that 
the good government of the late chief shall be kept in being, 
now that his strong and beneficent hand is withdrawn. 


arose that 


His words were forty in 


* * - 
Fight Against the 
Drink Traffic 
But however 
a reference to the fight, the fight, Khama made 
against the drink-traffic. It was in the course of that fight that 
he visited England in 1895, when he received the powerful 
support of Joseph Chamberlain, the colonial secretary of the 
time. He won his fight, and saved his people from the traffic, 
which more than all the sinister gifts of the white people, 
corrupts the primitive races. His great encounter with the 
traders has often been recounted, but it deserves to be told 
once more as a parting tribute to a strong and brave man. Mr. 
Hepburn describes the great Khama’s court on the 
Monday following. The chief asked no questions, but simply 
stated the facts as he had seen them. “You think,” said he, 
“you can despise my laws because I am a black man. Well, 
I am black, but I am chief of my own country. When you 
white men rule the country, then you may do as you like. 
At present I rule, and I shall maintain the laws you insult and 
despise.” Then he went on, naming the offenders one by one. 
“Take everything you have, strip the iron off the roofs, 
gather all your possessions, and go! More, if there is any other 
white man here who does not like my laws, let him go too. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourselves. I am trying to lead 
my people according to the Word of God, which we have 
received from you white people, and you show us an example 
of wickedness. You know that some of my brothers have 


no tribute, short, would be complete without 


successful 


scene at 


*The Life of John Mackenzie, by his son, Dr. W. 


Douglas 
Mackenzie, president Hartford Theological Foundation. 
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learned to like the drink, and you tempt them with it. I make 
an end of it to-day. Go! Take your cattle, leave my town, 
and never come back.” 

Here was a great ruler. The Africa that gave him to the 
roll of the world’s great sons, has many more to give. 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ee ee 
“Monopolizing Religion” 
Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Let’s go back to your beautiful editorial of February 
8, on “Monopolizing Religion.” Your first paragraphs have 
nothing to do with the veal situation, and, when you come 
back to the actual discussion, you begin immediately to beg 
the question. There are those who think that denomina- 
tionalism is a fundamental error and must go. On the other 
hand, there are those who think that denominations are still 
necessary machinery and it is not quite satisfactory to say 
“that we cannot, at one and the same time, have the Chris- 
tian religion and the kind of churches upon which we now 
depend.” Of course we need better churches, but it does not follow 
that we should destroy denominations. Let me insist that 
instead of taking your position for granted, you take time to 
prove your case. 

However, the principal point that I want to make is that 
the freedom for which you seem to be pleading has already 
been won. Nobody needs to “run along and start a new 
church and denomination of their own.” I have a friend who 
went out from us a few years ago because of creedal diffi- 
culties, but who later came back and is now doing accept- 
able work in our denomination. I have another friend who 
went out some years later, and is still in the group that wel- 
comed him, and serving happily. To be perfectly honest with 
yourself, must you not admit that the situation which you 
so bewail is largely one of your own imagining? Can you 
not see, what others have asked you to see, that while there 
may he danger in denominational bigotry, there is certainly 
equal danger of individual error, in the case of a man who 
deliberately abides under a banner to which he is no longer 
true, while doors wait to give him honorable access to align- 
ments which do not necessarily declare him a liar? Being 
right, as you so often are, does not entitle you to such in- 
ccuracies as lie in and about your editorial which I have 
just been reading again. 


Decatur, Ga. D. P. McGeacuy 


Was Professor Taylor Unfair? 


Epitor THe CrristiaAn CENTURY: 

SIR: At the last meeting of our Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society, of which I am a Director, Dr. Emrich called me 
aside to express his indignation at an article in the last issue of 
The Christian Century, in which an aspersion was made against 
me. I secured a copy of the issue of February 22, and found 
what I suppose the good Doctor referred to. It was the article 
by Dr. Taylor entitled Steel Replies to Interchurch. The passage 
reads: 

“Mr. Olds reaches his heights in an argument for the twelve- 
hour day. He does not stoop to the sacrilege of the Rev. Mr. 
Bigelow in confirming it with a quotation from the Savior, etc.” 

I expect to be misquoted by the thoughtless and I have been 
rather generously maligned for my public protest against the 
prejudice of the Interchurch Commission in their report on the 
famous steel strike of 1919. But it seems to me that a journal 
ef such high Christian standing as The Christian Century ought 
to be more careful about a private minister’s reputation than to 
advertise him as “stooping to sacrilege,” when the evidence of that 
sacrilege is so very inferential as it is in this case. 
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If you will read the passage on page 19 of my pamphlet on 
the steel report, a copy of which I enclose, you will see that | 
did not “confirm the twelve-hour day with a quotation from our 
Savior.” I quoted our Savior’s comment upon the value and the 
divine dignity of work in refuting the industrial heresy set forth 
by some persons that the “hours of toil should be reduced to the 
lowest practicable point.” 

I think that Dr. Taylor widely misunderstands my attitude upon 
the industrial problems, and I think that his advocacy of a 
program of improvement has prompted him to condemn a little 
too freely some of the values in our present situation. I have 
no complaint against him for differing from me in the matter 
of emphasis; because he has as much right to his viewpoint as 
I have to mine; but I plead for a little better fraternal courtesy 
on the part of a first class religious journal. Am I asking too 
much in this affair? 

South Church, 

Andover, Mass. 


E. Victor BicEtow. 


[Following are Mr. Bigelow’s statements referred to by Dr. 
Taylor: “Somebody is responsible for an industrial heresy 
about hours of work that may have poisoned the judgment of 
our Interchurch commission. It is the first principle of their 
industrial creed and it advocates gradually and reasonably re- 
ducing “the hours of labor to the lowest practicable point.” This 
is the hobo’s doctrine. It glorifies leisure and denounces toil. 
How could it ever be advocated by a confessed follower of the 
ceaseless Toiler of Galilee who said in reply to his critics who 
objected to his Sunday work, “My Father worketh hitherto and 
I work!” The extent to which this heresy has spread amazes 
us. How can we advocate reducing work to its lowest prac- 
ticable point if we have left in us any of the spirit of him who 
said, “I must work the works of him that sent me while it is 
day; for the night cometh when no man can work.”—TuHeE Eprror. |} 


The Methodist Press and the 
Buckner Case 


Eprror THe Cristian CENTURY : 

SIR: As your journal is read by ministers and laymen of 
all the churches, I am sure you will find room for a short 
answer to a misleading statement in a communication by Rev. 
Paul Morrison in your issue for February 8, under the heading 
“Democratic Landslide in Methodism.” In it he says concern- 
ing the discussion of the now very famous Buckner case, “it 
has to be carried on outside the official denominational papers 
or not at all.” Whatever the writer may have had in mind, the 
implication is nothing less than that Methodism is completely 
gagged so far as free expression of opinion is concerned, and 
that our church press exists simply as means for propaganda 
for the bishops and secretaries. 

Now I have no means of knowing how limited may be the 
writer's opportunities for reading the Methodist press, but | 
am a regular reader of three of our periodicals, and in all three 
the Buckner case has been most freely discussed. The Central 
Christian Advocate, our official paper for this section, has had 
literally pages of comment, and while the editor on the whole 
has been inclined to uphold the action of the Nebraska con- 
ference, there have been many letters by those who opposed 
the action. The Epworth Herald, our official young people’s 
paper, has spoken in frank criticism. The Zion’s Herald, a 
semi-independent yet strictly loyal Methodist publication of 
Boston, has given by far the most discriminating treatment 
that I have seen in any publication, and it most directly 
charges that an injustice was done Mr. Buckner. The last 
number gives a portrait of “the untried heretic,” accompanied 
by extracts from three letters by personal ministerial friends 
of Mr. Buckner. 

Not only so, but I happen to have read statements from two 
of the bishops of the church who express their disapproval of 
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the action. One of them has drawn fire to himself because he 
dared to question his brother Bishop’s administration, and he 
as resolutely answers the indictment. The other bishop pub- 
jished his article in the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, and it 
was copied into other publications. The editor of Zion's 
Herald states that he has a file of over a hundred letters on the 
case, and he has given them all their due attention. 

All in all, it seems that Mr. Morrison has given a wrong im- 
»ression of Methodism and the Methodist press. I am willing 
that my church shall receive all the criticism she deserves, but 
| am not willing that an error so vital and so palpable as this 
shall go unchallenged. I might state that, in my own thinking, 
{ agree with the critics of the Nebraska conference. 

Eureka, Kan. Georce M. Borcourt. 


On to Berlin! 


There is ample room in the West for a great undenomina- 
tional religious weekly such as The Christian Century pur- 
ports to be; but that publication will never meet the aims and 
aspirations of American Christians because of its Teutonic 
leanings and pro-German utterances. How any publication 
which lays claim to being a religious leader can take a stand so 
epugnant to civilization, humanity and Christianity is some- 
thing the average American is unable to understand or explain. 
(he Christian Century should remove its publication office to 
3erlin and add Hindenberg and Von Terpitz to its editorial 
staff. Editorial in 

Tue MICHIGAN TRADESMAN. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Abraham, Hero of Faith* 


OGER BABSON, the noted statistician, has written a 

book on “Religion and Business.” You would go a long 

way before you would find a stronger endorsement of the 
values of religion. He firmly sets forth the doctrine that real 
religion makes men healthy, happy and prosperous. He asserts 
that something is wrong with a church that does not make :ts 
members healthy, happy and prosperous. The two elements which 
he finds in the church which hold untold and undreamed potentia!l- 
ities are faith and prayer. Faith opens up vast territories, prayes 
offers unlimited power. Given territory and power one ought to 
be able to bring great things to pass. Presented with a rich 
farm and able to engage all the workmen needed one ought to 
be able to raise valuable crops. Mr. Babson blames the church 
for not making more of the tremendous riches which it possesses. 
Is he not quite right about this? He feels that the church, inas- 
much as it represents Christ and the Holy Spirit, ought to be the 
centre of inspiration for business men. His book stirs you up. 
You lay it down feeling that you have not used, to any noticeable 
degree, the vast powers at your disposal. Why do we not inculcate 
faith? Why do we not use prayer? We do in a very limited 
way, but we have never let them out. An oriental king once 
presented Alexander the Great with six hunting dogs. ‘“‘They 
are brave and swift,” said the donor, “do not be afraid to put 
them to the test.” One day Alexander, lacking other diversion, 
loosed a stag and unieashed the dogs. They stood up, looked about, 
yawned and lay down. The conqueror was so disgusted that he 
caused them to be whipped. When the king heard of this, he 
wrote to Alexander saying: “You whipped my famous dogs be- 
cause they were not interested in the stag; you should have 
loosed a lion and then you would have seen what my dogs would 
have done.” Have we only been putting prayer to tame uses? 
Why, prayer puts us in league with the Holy Spirit and the most 
difficult things can be accomplished. We trust electricity, which we 
know no more about than prayer and we ignore prayer. We trust 
Steam, and we pass by the Holy Spirit. Huw inconsistent! Are not 


*April 8 Seripture Gen. 12:1-5; Heb 11:8-10, 17-19. 
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spiritual realities as real as material realities? Are not spiritual 
powers, after all, the greatest powers? As a salesman I would far 
rather depend upon faith and prayer, than upon steam and elec- 
tricity. Stop praying for a clear Sunday and pray for church union. 
Quit praying for a dozen dear old saints to come to prayer meeting 
and pray for world peace. For the coming year try out the powers 
of faith and prayer for the largest enterprises that you can think 
about; do not limit these vast elements to petty things. You d¢ 
not need a Corliss engine to run a child’s toy; you do not nees 
a powerful locomotive to pull a baby buggy. We need some such 
engineering sense as the man had who first tapped the power of 
Niagara, or the man who harnessed the wasted power of 
the mountains to electrify the western railroads. We need spiritual 
engineers to catch and employ the powers of faith and prayer, now 
almost untouched. For thousands of years electricity was in the 
universe, then Franklin sent up his kite. Now we radio our 
sermons. Spiritually we are in the kite-age; we feel sure the 
power is there, but we have caught very little of it. We allow 
doubts to neutralize our faith; we permit pessimists to obscure our 
optimism. We distrust those whom we could easily win to nobler 
ideals. And how little power we possess! Why can we not make 
men behave like brothers? Why can we not stop wars? Why can 
we not prevent strikes? Why can we not compel men, by spiritual 
powers, to pay good wages and why can we not make workmen 
do a day’s honest work? Have we no power to cause good laws 
to be enforced? Can we not create good-will in society? Can 
we not win millions to Christ’s way of living? Can we not over- 
come evil with good? Can we not make goodness more attractive 
than sin? Surely we are humiliated by the impotence of the 
modern church. Is it enough for the church to hold its own in 
such a day? Are we not responsible for not overcoming all the 
hatred and jealously and suspicion that now fill the world? We 
need more heroes of faith. 

Therefore, we do well to consider Abraham today. What about 
him? He dared to go forward into an unknown land when backed 
by God. Strange that such a move should seem like heroism— 
what better backing would you want? A friend of mine went 
out to open an office in Buenos Aires. He went happily because 
he was the representative of a great Pittsburgh manufacturing 
company. He is making a success. Almighty God furnishes the 
best backing in the world. I know a preacher in a difficult field; 
he says he knows that he cannot fail because God wants him to 
succeed; he is succeeding. It was this feeling that sent the hero 
Shelton into Tibet. The missionary is a modern Abraham; he 
goes out to take new land for God. Arnold Toynbee went 
into White Chapel with the same spirit. Soft and flabby, in this 
age of steam-heated apartments and limousines, we need to venture 
a bit. Have you the nerve to try the gospel on a big business man 
—carry it into his office! Have you the nerve to institute a 
reform in some given situation? For instance, try to cut out 
the questionable stories from your lunch club. Carry on a cam- 
paign to stop gossip—but here we are again, using a tank to 
crush a mosquito, using a naval gun to kill a potato-bug, running 
down a canoe with a battleship. Abraham would laugh us to 
scorn! Let us do something worthy of the house we represent; 
we are knights wearing the colors of God. Faith will open the 
way and prayer will furnish the power—will we use these powers 
or remain impotent all our days? Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Aquaintance 


College Endowment Campaign 
Will Not be Halted 


The half million dollar endowment 
fund campaign for Eureka college was 
half way to the goal of success when 
President L. O. Lehman died after a 
brief illness from typhoid fever. The 
Disciples Board of Education has directed 
its general secretary, Dr. H. O. Pritchard, 
to take charge of the campaign which 
was projected to end in June. The plan 
of the campaign involves a lot of volun- 
teer service on the part of ministers of 
churches. Many churches loan their 
pastors to the campaign and they work 
as a team going from county to county. 
Half of the territory in Illinois has 
been covered in this way and about 
half of the money has been raised. 


Butler College Withdraws 
From Board of Education 

The reported withdrawal of Butler 
college of Indianapolis, from cooperation 
with the Board of Education of the 
Disciples of Christ has occasioned much 
discussion within the denomination in 
recent weeks. The board has its head- 
quarters in the same city with the college, 
and the general secretary is an alumnus 
of Butler. The withdrawal is more or 
less coincident with the announcement 
of a large gift to the endowment fund 
from Mr. Will Irwin of Columbus, Ind., 
who has been known as one of the most 
active and convinced conservatives in 
the lay membership of the church. Under 
former leadership the college was known 
for its high rank in education and its 
academic freedom, a freedom, however, 
which seldom aroused criticism. 


Why Listen to Poor 
Sermons in Your Church? 

The coming of the radio has created 
a real problem in many communities. 
Many people are asking, “Why go to 
our church and hear a poor sermon when 
we might stay at home and hear a good 
one?” A Yale student recently asked 
Prof. William Lyon Phelps, “Why go 
to church and listen to a mediocre ser- 
mon?” The professor gave the following 
reply: “The trouble in this connection 
is that persons go to church in the 
same spirit they attend the movies, won- 
dering whether it is going to be worth 
while. The Catholics have a different 
point of view. No preacher is so poor 
he cannot teach you something, and 
remember that the greatest preacher in 
the world can teach you nothing unless 
vou listen to him.” The professor might 
have added that the broadcasting stations 
are not inspired in their selection of 
preachers, and one can get antiquated 
sermons and inartistic music out of the 
air as well as in village churches. Only 
the possession of an expensive long dis- 
tance instrument gives any relief from 
this dire possibility. With this equip- 
ment one may tune in on another's 
preacher. 


Lodges and Churches 
Develop More Friendliness 

Rev. R. Keene Ryan, grand chaplain 
of the Illinois free masons, in a recent 
address called attention to the fact that 


every religious denomination in America 
was opposed to the order in revolutionary 
days and that this fact had much to do 
with the religious attitudes of such men 
as Ben Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, 
who were freemasons. He called atten- 
tion to the large number of ministers 
of all denominations who now work with 
secret orders cordially. At Somerville, 
Mass., the local lodges of freemasons 
have been attending the various churches 
of the city in a body, where the minister 
was a member of the order, and on a 
recent evening packed First Congrega- 
tional church to the doors. 


Disciples Board of 
Education Talks Millions 

At the reorganization of the Disciples 
Board of Education recently the college 
presidents and secretaries talked in terms 
of millions. It was proposed to raise 


in the next few years twenty-five million 


dollars for the schools. One million was 
asked as endowment for the Board of 
Education, with which the board could 
come to the aid of distressed institutions. 
It is proposed, also, to establish some 
competitive scholarships. The matter of 
college athletics was taken up at the 
meeting, and various speakers insisted 
that all was not well in this field. It 
was charged that alumni hired men to 
go to school for the sake of their athletic 
offerings. The board proposes to pay 
a graduated annuity rate based on ten 
per cent of the annuitant’s age. By this 
form of contract a man of seventy would 
receive seven per cent on his money. 
Dr. T. C. Howe expressed concern over 
academic freedom. He said: “I am 
anxious about academic freedom. I am 
not talking about academic license. There 
is no place for the crank. There should 
not be on the faculties men who want 
to tear down society. But we must 


Detroit Preachers Move for Peace 


T the Devember meeting of the De- 

troit Council of Churches, the fol- 
lowing articles and resolutions were read 
and unanimously adopted. A comnnittec 
was appointed to prcsent them to Senator 
James Couzens in person. This coinmit- 
tee was composed of Dean Warren L. 
Rogers, Rev. Joseph A. Vance, Rev. C. 
M. Pearson, Mr. Wellington M. Logan, 
Rev. Minot C. Morgan, Rev. H. C. 
Gleiss, Rev. Chester B. Emerson and 
Rev. Lynn Harold Hough. 

The following is the text of the docu- 
ment presented: 

“We believe that war between peoples 
and nations is a curse to mankind morally 
and economically, and that it is destruct- 
ive of civilization. 

“We believe that wars and great arma- 
ments should be outlawed by the civilized 
peopies of the world. 

“We believe that it is practicable to 
abolish wars between nations and peoples 
by the united action of substantially all 
of the nations, and not otherwise. 

“We believe that the League of Na- 
tions now functioning between fifty-one 
nations, or some similiar organization, is 
the practical way in which to abolish war, 
and that it may be made effective and 
vigorous by the cooperation of the United 
States. 

“We believe that such an organization 
cannot achieve its chief purpose so long 
as the United States remains outside, be- 
cause it is the greatest nation, the richest, 
most powerful, most detached and dis- 
interested. 

“We believe that our participation in 
such an organization would give to its 
efforts for peace and disarmament the 
power and force and leadership requisite 
to the beneficent end to be accomplished. 

“We believe this would not only do 
much to restore the distracted and half 
starving peoples of Europe to prosperity 
and the pursuits of peace, but would re- 
lieve America of great burdens of taxa- 
tion for all time to come. 

“We believe, in view of the many or- 
ganizations being created to secure such 


action, and the urgent resolutions being 
passed by both religious and secular or- 
ganizations all over the United States, 
regardless of political affiliation, that the 
great majority of the American people 
will urge the United States to join such 
an organization (under appropriate reser- 
vations), provided the question be sub- 
mitted to them free from party politics. 

“We believe this should be divorced 
absolutely from partisanship, and the 
question decided upon its own merits, by 
a nation-wide referendum (advisory to 
the government), at a time and by meth- 
ods fixed by congress, with ample time 
allowed for consideration, divorced from 
all other questions and from individual 
candidates. 

“We believe the problem of ending war 
is one of life and death for the world, that 
this problem transcends in importance all 
other questions of a practical nature now 
before the American people, and that it 
should be pressed to immediate solution. 

“We believe that a mere economic con- 
ference, even though including the mat- 
ter of reparations, would not be adequate, 
because to provide for disarmament and 
permanent peace, a permanent organiza- 
tion is indispensable. 

“Therefore Resolved, that we recom- 
mend that the United States government 
provide for a nation-wide referendum, 
free from all other questions and from 
individual candidacies, on substantially 
this question, namely: Shall the United 
States join the League of Nations, or 
some similar organization, under such 
reservations or amendments as the United 
States senate may agree upon? 

“Resolved, that we urge Senator Couz- 
ens to introduce and press such a meas- 
ure, and call upon Senator Ferris to give 
it his hearty support. 

“Resolved, that a committee of eight, 
appeinted by the president of the council. 
and of which he shall be chairman, be 
directed to present these resolutions te 
Senator Couzens, in person if possible. 
and forward a copy of them to Senator 
Ferris.” 
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have freedom to teach the truth; econ- 
omic, political and social. The most 
dangerous explosion is suppressed with 
truth. You try to keep men from teach- 
ing the truth and you create what has 
happened in Russia. We must have in 
our faculties the freedom to teach the 
truth, for it is the truth that makes us 
free. You must beware of gifts that are 
designed to suppress freedom of teaching 
the truth.” The board elected the follow- 
ing secretaries: Dr. H. O. Pritchard, 
Rev. G. I. Hoover, Rev. John E. Pounds 
and Rev. J. C. Todd. 


University of Chicago 
Publishes List of Preachers 
Announcement is just made at the 
University of Chicago of the University 
Preachers for the Spring uarter be- 
ginning April 2. On April 8 Dr. Daniel 
Jones Evans, of the First Baptist Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri, will be the 
Preacher, and April 15 Dean Charles R. 
Brown, of the Yale Divinity School. Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, will preach on two Sundays, April 
22 and 29. In May the first Preacher 
will be Bishop William Fraser Mc- 
Dowell, of Washington, D. C., who will 
be followed in the same month by Dr. 
Cornelius Woelfkin, of the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York City. In 
June Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, of St. John’s 
Church, St. Louis, will be the first 
Preacher, and President Rush Rhees, of 
the University of Rochester, will be the 
Convocation Preacher on June 10. 


Trying to Get Men 
Out to Church 

The Laymen’s League which seeks to 
promote Unitarianism with evangelical 
spirit and methods, has been busy this 
winter with its usual efficiency in seeking 
to get a larger attendance of men in 
the Unitarian churches of the country. 


THE 
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It is interesting to note that of the four 
largest Unitarian congregations in the 
country, only one is in Massachusetts, 
though that state leads all others in 
the number of churches. The four largest 
Unitarian congregations are now in 
Washington, Worcester, Mass., St. Louis 
and Cleveland. 


Preacher to Deaf Mutes 
Has Good Congregation 

Rev. Howard E. Snyder preached 
recently to deaf mutes in Christ Lutheran 
church of Chestnut Hill, Pa. and a 
large congregation assembled, drawn by 
the curious sight of a religious service 
in which not a word was spoken. The 
minister is so impressed with the pos- 
sibilities of this ministry to the handi- 
capped to be found in the environs of 
every considerable city that he is thinking 
of resigning his pastorate to devote him- 
self exclusively to this ministry. 


Moody Institute Will 
Train Hebrew Missioners 


The evangelization of the Jews con- 
tinues to be a live project among orthodox 
home mission workers. Moody Insti- 
tute of Chicago has recently established 
a chair for the training of Hebrew mis- 
sioners. Rev. Solomn Birnbaum has been 
appointed as teacher. He is an Austrian 
Jew who had his earlier education in 
Constantinople. Then he took a B. D. 
from the University of London, and 
studied theology in St. John’s Hall, the 
theological seminary of the church of 
England. He received special honors in 
semitics and comparative religion. 


Church of England 
Very Much Alive 

Many careful observers say that the 
church of England is much more alive 
today than in some other periods. The 
national assembly met recently, and 


Not an Advertisement, but a 


Horrible 


HE mortgaging of a preacher's repu- 

tation to sell lumber stocks or float 
a land scheme has more than once in the 
past two decades created a scandal in the 
church of Christ. Unfortunately, ministers 
are taught in the theological seminaries to 
apply ethical principles to others, but they 
are seldom taught the fine ethical obliga- 
tions that arise out of their own profession 
as shepherds of men’s souls. Should a 
minister ever do secular work? Perhaps, 
when he lives under some such exceptional 
circumstance as St. Paul did, but usually 
not. Should a minister ever trade on the 
confidence of people that he has influenced 
religiously, to sell stocks? Every layman 
of the church would reply with an emphatic 
negative. 

The following are statements from the 
advertising of one who still calls himself 
“Rev.” A. E. Findley, a Disciples minister 
who is promoting a company for oil drilling 
in Arkansas. The following are paragraphs 
from his advertising matter : 

“Big and rich returns financially are 
not hard to get from oil investments, pro- 


Example 


viding your officers are honest and com- 
petent. While I regret to say it, I am con- 
vinced that dishonesty has been the cause 
of more failures than anything else in 
the oil business. 

“Preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ is 
my life work. The saving of human souls 
is the greatest virtue of mankind. I do 
not know how to promote, but I am going 
to drill this well, and I expect the biggest 
gusher of high gravity oil on this dome 
of ours that I have picked. 

“Friends, it is marvelous—it is wonder- 
ful—yes, it is God’s command and his 
goodness that once again has shown me 
in the light to prosperity, and my flock 
and followers should share in unbounded 
prosperity. I need your help now. I am 
going to drill rapidly, and thirty days from 
the time I start the hole, I should have 
this monster in. Beyond fondest hopes, | 
am being financially supported. Let your 
faith in God and Rev. E. A. Findley com- 
mand you. Send what amount you can, and 
share with me bountiful returns that we 
are by God’s command destined to receive.” 
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voiced a demand that the church have 


sonic voice in naming its bishops. At 
present the prime minister names them, 
and he may not even be a member of 
the church of England. The church 
favors the sale of a lot of id!e church 
property in the down-town district of 
London which would bring a total of 
1,695,000 pounds. This step is resisted 
by many on sentimental grounds. Steps 
are being taken to establish a minimum 
salary of 350 pounds a year jor livings 
and henceforth it will be tmpossible to 
sell livings. 


H. G. Wells and the 
Bishop Break Lances 

H. G. Wells, teacher and journalist, 
the graduate of a scientific school shows 
a continually increasing interest in re- 
ligion, but with it a habitual distaste 
for the church. He recently expressed 
his conviction about the Christian re- 
ligion in these terms: “In a less critical 
age it was possible for many to live holy 
and noble lives within the terms of these 
old formulae, but today, when intellectual 
integrity is being recognized as a primary 
moral obligation, this can be done no 
longer. Until Christianity sheds these 
priestly and theological encumbrances, it 
will encounter greater and greater diffi- 
culty in serving him it claims as its 
Founder, the Son of Man.” Mr. Wells 
auggests that “Christianity’’ sell all that 
it hath and follow after Jesus of 
Nazareth: that it scrap its theologies and 
organizations, and taking neither scrip 
nor purse, set out to find the lost King- 
dom of God. “More and more people 
find it possible to follow the teachings 


of Jesus of Nazareth without any of 
the terms and trappings of Christianity 
at all—without, indeed, even calling 
themselves Christians.” Bishop Temple 
offers a public reply to the gifted journal- 
ist 11 which he takes him to task in these 
words: “My  public-spirited agnostic 
‘riends, of whom I have a large number, 

not active, for example, in rescue 
vork; they are eager, rightly, to reform 
he organization of life; they scarcely 
ittempt to rebuild character. Mr. Wells 
thinks men can save themselves and the 
vorid, by following somebody's teaching. 
The church thinks that only God can 
save the world, and that he does it partly 
through the agency of men and women, 
who having surrendered their wills to 
iim, become the channels of his power.” 


Consolidation of 
Federative Machinery 

Sixteen or seventeen years ago the 
Cooperative Council of City Missions 
was organized in Chicago through the 
appointment by city mission societies of 
representatives to the council. Five 
denominations began the cooperation. At 
hat time the Chicago Church Federation 
as still in the days of small things, 
iefly concerned with passing resolu- 
ons on civic questions. Many more 
jenominations cooperate with the Chicago 
Church Federation than with the Co- 
operative Council of City Missions. For 
1 long time there has been agitation to 
i the two organizations, the 
unetions of the two being all included 
1 one organization in other cities. This 
consolidation idea was debated in the 
March meeting of the Cooperative Coun- 
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cil and will be the order of the day at the 
\pri! meeting which will be held on 
\pril 4. 


Y. M. C. A. Uses Bible 
Lectures of Jewish Rabbi 

The ever-broadening view-point of the 
Y. M. C. A. is well illustrated by the 
recent action of the Sears Roebuck de- 
partment ia Chicago. During March 
Rabbi Leon Fram is giving a series of 
Bible lectures on the following themes: 
“The Book of Esther, or Prejudices,” 
“The Book of Ruth, or Broadminded- 
ness,” “The Book of Job, or Religion of 
1e© Modern Man,” “The Book of 
Exodus, or Social Justice.” Rev. C. W. 
Longman, pastor of the Monroe Street 
Federated church, is giving a series of 
{Lenten lectures on the Christian funda- 
mentals. 


Ohio is Fighting a 
Sunday Movie Bill 

The Ohio Church Federation has a 
stiff fight on its hands these days over 
the question of the Sunday movie. The 
Ramey bill which is before the house 
provides for the opening of Sunday 
movies all over the state and then taking 
a referendum of the people in each 
locality, a most hypocritical kind of 
appeal to home rule. The Ohio federa- 
tion is being ably seconded in_ its 
opposition to the bill by the Lord’s Day 
Alliance which has drawn up a list of 
objections to the Sunday movie. Among 
these is the demand of the employes of 
the theaters for a rest day like the re- 
mainder of the people have. This is not 
the first fight, and it is interesting to 
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similar bills in former legislatures have 
yone down to defeat at the polls. in | | OPPORTUNITIES FOR LECTURERS 4X2 OTHER TALENT on 
many counties of the state the present LYCEUM PLATFORM. We otter poncticnl and pretesstonal training for people desiring 
to enter this field in any capacity y A RST OTT, eminent lecturer, with 
law closing the theaters -_ Sunday is the Redpath Bureau for over twenty years, is Dean of our School of Chautauqua and 
being violated, but in 49 out of 88 Lyceum Arts. He offers a year’s home study course in public speaking and the art of 
counties not a theater is open. Many leadership, for teachers, preachers, business men and women. The opportunity to enter 
H meer h k ti b h the lecture field is a rare one. Write for detailed plans. Address ITHACA CONSERVA- 
cities in the other counties observe the TORY OF MUSIC, De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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jaw. The ministers argue that the | § - 
recreation business should not be a 
favored business, being allowed to open 


on Sunday while barber shops and e . 

grocery stores are closed. Dr. Fosdick s 

Works out Practical Program OFFICE MAN WANTED e e e 

in Behalf of Peace in big Christian institution, as Secretary Ch t t 
~The Commission on World Friendship to Business Manager, Berea College, Ky. ris lanl y 
; the Chicago Church Federation has | | Must have had good experience in general 

worked out a program for Chicago office work. Dictaphone acquaintance- 


iurches that promises much Each ip puitis © Geen, Se pe AND i ro ess 
ae - fie culars write 


congregation is urged to appoint a com- 











mittee which will cultivate the interest 


of world peace locally. This will be done H. E. TAYLOR accepts the challenge 
































through the mid-week service, the young K to the church to-day, 
people’s meeting and by every other Berea, Ky. d . h h “a 
means that offers an opportunity. Parti- and 1n the author s in- 
cularly noteworthy is the bureau of imitable style subjects 
special speakers which is being provided. al 
Any church which wants to hold a the existing outlook to 
special service on the world peace . . 
nterests will be able to secure very able | | Church Printing a Specialty a searching analysis. 
men to interpret this interest. $1.50 

Everything in Programs, Invitations, * 
Ask Church People Folders, Circulars, Cards, Tickets, Letter The Christian Century Press 
to Petition End of War Heads Envelopes, Pastors’ Visiting Cards 

The Church Peace Union expects to 200 for $1.00. 

hold in Philadelphia, Nov. 11, 1923, a FOR YOUR EASTER COMMUNION 
great conference to work out the details THE CHURCH PRESS ie C 
ol a plan for the sinking of all navies COLEMAN, MICHIGAN 
and disbanding all armies throughout Individua ups 
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nominations are being asked to sign a the Themes Service. 
petition asking their denominational andsanitary. Write 
representatives to attend the conference VICTOR Portable sowtrtake at eitelene. 

| endorsing the plan for ending war. STEREOPTICON Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 495 Lima, Ohio, 


The petition makes an exception of “an 
nternational police force” but does not 
state the size of this police force. The 
netition is called a declaration of desire. 
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Layman’s Loyalty is 
Honored by Consistory 
The faith and devotion of ministers 
ore often receives its need of praise 
an does the loyal service of laymen. 
Recently the consistory of the Dutch 
Reiormed Collegiate church of New York 
for the purpose of marking fifty 
vears of faithful service in the con- 
story of Mr. William Leverich Brower, 
He has kept alive many ancient tradi- 
ons of the eldership, carrying on the 
services at the grave of departed members 
f the church, assisting in the catechecti- 
| instruction of the young and in other 
ways making himself indispensable to the 
hurch. Many of the boards of the de- 
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OVER A MILLION AND A HALF ARE READING 
S. D. Gordon’s “Quiet Talks’’ 


His Latest “QUIET TALKS ON LIFE AFTER DEATH” 


@ There's a rare treat, inspiration and help in store for those who 
have never read these quiet, forceful books on the Christian life— 
OVER A MILLION AND A HALF SOLD! TRANSLATED IN 26 
TONGUES! Try any one of the fourteen books—you'll later get 
them all. Try any volume, $1.25. 
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sonal Problems. 
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Christian work has many forms of 0 Quiet Talks on Follow- lt a il | i 
strategy. The American Bible Society ing the Christ. C Quiet Talks on Service. 
feels that it has discovered a new device 0 Quiet Talks About Our O Quiet Talks on Prayer, | footie cca” 
in publishing ads in Philippine papers Lord’s Return. ©) Quiet Talks on Power. 








offering to send scripture portions for a 
few cents. Philippine young people, not 
unlike American young people, like to 
receive mail and answer all sorts of 
advertisements. The advertising in the 
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Philippine papers has resulted in a brisk 
business in Bibles and portions of Bibles. 
Most of those making reply are Roman 
Catholics and have never seen a Bible. 


Pastors of Ohio Will Have 
Summer School at Columbus 

The curriculum of the Summer School 
for Pastors at the Ohio State University 
is now almost complete and a most 
attractive offering is made. Dr. Warren 
H Wilson, director of Church and 
Country Life Association, will teach a 
on recreation. Proi. C. E. Lively 
will teach “Rural Economics.” Rev. 
Andrew W. Blackwood will teach 
“Homiletics,” and Rev. William L. Stidger 
Some 


cours: 


will give a series Of six lectures. 


ol the courses bear these suggestive 


titles “The Psychology ot Salesmanship 
Applied to Evangelism,” “Bible 
Studv” and “Community Organization A 
TI urriculum has | organized to 
of special value to rural ministers, but 
there is so much that would be helpful 


vithout doubt the 
confined to those 


to any minister that 
irollment will not be 
at work in rural fields 


Protestants Work out 
Plan for Immigrants 

Che Home Missions council has felt that 
the treatment of Protestant immigrants 
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shows gross neglect. The new immigra- 
tion is very different in character from 
what it was prior to the passage of pres- 
ent laws. During the past fiscal year the 
Catholic peoples have emigrated in 
larger numbers than they have immigrat- 
ed. While Catholics have lost 24,888 
»y this process, Protestants have gained 
78,000 and the Jews 52,170. Both 
Catholics and Jews have been organized 
to care for their people. Now the Home 
Missions Council has set up a plan by 
which the immigrant can be followed 
from Ellis Island to the place of his 
abode. The local church federations have 
heen enlisted in various cities of the 
land and the Council works in connection 
with these. The Protestant Episcopal 
church has loaned a worker at Ellis 
Island for part time. The last step 
in the process is to get the local churches 
interested in incoming immigrants to 
velcome the newcomers, help them to 
secure employment, and get their children 
placed in school and Sunday school 


Tire Manufacturer 
Gives a Scholarship 

This is the fourth year that young 
people have competed for the Firestone 
scholarship which is offered by H. S. 
Firestone of Akron, O., for the best essay 
n the subject “The Influence of High- 
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way Transport upon the Religious Life 
of My Community.” High School 
students are the competitors. The essays 
are 700 words in length and must be sub- 
mitted by students to school principals 
not later than May 1 of each year. The 
prizes aggregate seven thousand dollars, 
the major prize being for four thousand 
dollars, the most liberal scholarship to 
be had in this country, it is said. Of the 
three previous winners, two have been 
women. 


Catholics Organize to 
War on Ku Klux Klan 


The aggressions of the Ku Klux Klan 
have made a deep impression on the 
minds of Catholic leaders so these will 
hold a conference early in Chicago to 
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THE GOOSE-STEP 


A Study of American Education 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 


Who owns the colleges, and why? 
Are your sons and daughters getting education, 
or propaganda? 


And whose propaganda? 


No man can ask more important questions than 
these; and here for the first time the ques- 
tions are answered in a book. 


Do you know the extent to which the interlocking 








Now ready. 
Paper bound $1.00 
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directors of railroads and steel and oil and coal and 
credit in the United States are also the interlocking 
trustees of American “higher” education? 
think that 


: Do you 
our colleges and universities should be 


modeled on the lines of our government, or on the 
lines of our department-stores? Do you know that 


eighty-five per cent of college and universit 


profes- 


sors are dissatisfied with being managed 4a floor- 


walkers? 


Do you know for how many different 


ictions and opinions a professor may lose his job? 
Do you know how many professors have to do their 
own laundry? Do you know why American college 
presidents with few exceptions are men who do not 
tell the truth? Do you know to what extent “social 


position” 


takes precedence over scholarship in Amer- 


ican academic life? Do you know to what extent our 
education has become a by-product of gladiatorial 





combats? 


A few of the institutions dealt with: 


The University of the House of Morgan; The Uni- 
versity of Lee-Higginson; The University of U.G.I.; 
rhe Tiger’s Lair; The Bull-Dog’s Den; The University 
of the Black Hand; The University of the Lumber 
Trust; The University of the Chimes; The Universi- 
ties of the Anaconda; The University of the Latter 
Day Saints; The Mining Camp University; The Col- 
leges of the Smelter Trust; The University of Wheat; 
The University of the Ore Trust; The 
Standard Oil; The University of Judge Gary; The 
University of the Grand Duchess; The University of 
Automobiles: The University of the Steel Trust; The 
University of Heaven; Tne University of Jabbergrab. 


niversity of 


A few other chapter headings: 


The Interlocking President; Nicholas Miraculous; 
The Lightning-Change Artist; The Academic Depart- 
ment-Store; Stealing a Trust Fund; Peacocks and 
Slums: The Fortress of Mediaevalism; The Dean of 


Imperialism; The Stanford Skeleton; The Academic 


Wink; Education F.0O.B. Chicago: The Har 
Whales; The Process of Fordization; The 
Jabbergrab; The Large Mushrooms; The Little Toad- 
Stools; The Orang-Outang Hunters; The Semi-Simian 
Mob; The Rah-Rab Boys; The Foundations of Fraud ; 
The Bolshevik Hunters; The Helen Ghouls; The 
Shepard's Crook; The Academic Rabbits. 


Cloth $2.00 
Postage paid 
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The Reconstruction of 
Religion 
By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD ($2.25). 


“Jesus in the Experience of Men”’ ($1.90), by Glov- 
er, came second; “What and Where Is God,” 
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A professional course in play writing is offered under 
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Wanted—A Congregation. Douglas. ($1.75). your manuscript has the endorsement of THE DRAMA, it 
" will receive a reading by managers. 
“What Must the Church Do to Be Saved?” Tittle. 
($1 25) LIMITED ENROLLMENT 
: 4 Since the work is so carefully personalized, the enrollment 
We can furnish you with any or all of the above books. is limited to people of real promise. If you have ideas and 


“4: . . ‘ . imagination, you will find the practical dramatic technique 
Clip this advertisement, check the books you wish and and honest, competent criticism of this course of inestimable 
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mobilize the forces against the klan. The 
governor of Louisana will be present to 
speak. The Catholics claim that a 
number of Protestants will join in the 
attack on the night raiders. 


Prominent Minister Points to 

to Decline in Ministerial Supply 

Sidney M. Berry came to inter- 
national notice through his declination of 
a call to the pulpit of Dr. Jowett. He 
is an active worker in the Congrega- 
tional organization of England and re- 
cently joined up with a national forward 
movement, which has as one of its 
objects the recruiting of the Congrega- 


Rev. 


tional ministry. Mr. Berry insists that 
the age demands a minister who has 
the very best scientific training in 


theology and who also has the evangeli- 
cal fervor.. In this connection he says: 
“Yet the supply of such men from the 
colleges has alarmingly and progressively 
decreased during the last fifteen years at 
! 


ast. It is estimated that to maintain 
in the denomination a trained ministry 
at its present number at home and 
ihroad requires a minimum of seventy 
students to enter the colleges each year. 
That means that there should always 
he in the colleges, at least four hundred 
students In 1919 there were 375; in 
1915, 347; in 1921, the number had fallen 
to 245 If the decline continues, what 
will be the position of Congregational- 


ism in a few years’ tin 


Quakers Bring Horses 
into Famine District 


One of the practical measures taken 
by the Quakers in Russia has been to 
secure a number of horses from Turk- 

tan to replace those which have died 
in the famine. These are sold for fifteen 
loliars each. In order to buy one, a 

must have possessed a_ horse 
wierly, must be head of a family of 
ind must have the harness necessary 
work the horse Payments are to 
be made out of the frst crop or in 
returt service orks 
Doctrinal Controversy 
Spreads 

Phe controversy ! the New York 
presbyte , occasioned by a motion to 
terminate Dr. Fosdick’s relation to First 
Presbyterian church is spread to other 

ties. The discussion of the matter in 
the Cincinnati presbytery was animated 
Or. Wilham McKibbin, president of Lane 

Theological seminary decl ared that Dr. 
Fosdick should withdraw from a Presby- 
terian pulpit while Dr. Jesse Halsey, 
pastor of Seventh Presbyterian church 
calls Dr. Fosdick one of the greatest 
Christian leaders of the time 


Religious Leaders of California 
Oppose Court Decision 


The decision of a judee in California 
that a school could not purchase a copy 
of the Rible for a «chool librarv on the 


vind that the King Tames translation is 
a sectarian book, has aroused the religi- 
ous people of that state very greatly. 
Tt is interesting to note that protests 
have gone in from Protestants, Catholics, 
Christian Scientists and Tews. As the 
ease has been appealed, it is not likely 
that the decision rendered will stand. 
However sectarian rivalry came near 
putting the createst book in the world 
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devotional reading, and methods; and reports of address delivered 
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‘\ great help Simple and speedy.”—Prof. 
Amos R. Wells. 
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Lord, Teach Us to Pray 


BY ALEXANDER 
can purchase but 
this year 
ren, without a doubt i or 
four sermons on prayer. 
ire “The Magnificence of 


sPTinOnsS 


‘ metry of Prayer.” “Jacob-Wrestling,” ' 

b-Groping.” “The Costliness of Pray { 
é rhe Secret Burden,” and “The End- 
less Quest.” The chief need of the 
church teday is a rebirth of the spirit of 
reverence and prayer. The reading of this 
wok will enable you to minister § this 

irit to your people. 

$2.00, plus 12 cents postage. 
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LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 


LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 


Announces the publication of the volume 
of essays on “Christianity and Problems 
of Today,” a series of lectures given at 
I ake Forest on the Bross Foundation, Ne- 
vember third to sixth, 1921. 


CONTENTS 

“From Generation to Generati 

John Houston Finley, LLD., TH. dD. 
“Jesus’ Social Plan” 

Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
“Personal Religion and Public Morals” 

Robert Bruce Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 
“Religion and Social Discontent” 

Paul Elmer More, Litt.D., LL.D. 
“The Teachings of Jesus as Factors in In- 
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enve to Far Eastern Problems” 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
FAITH By JOHN KELMAN 


Six lectures by the eloquent pastor of 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, the titles being “The Foundations 
f Faith,” “The Basis of Authority,” “The 
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under grave disabilities and only coopera- 
tion of religious workers can prevent 
this tragedy. Catholic and Protestant 
leaders are beginning to see that the war 
they have waged on each other in this 
country is unprofitable, resulting as it 
has in the new school law in Oregon and 
the court decision in California. 


Successful Club Organizer 
Projects a New One 

Dr. George Stanley Frazer has ac- 
complished the impossible in floating a 
live men’s organization in the fellowship 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
South. While a pastor in Georgia, he 
organized a local club which was multi- 
plied throughout the length and breadth 
of the denomination, and the movement 


has now received the recognization of 
the General Conference. Dr. Frazer, 
through his active connection with the 


club feature in church life, has in the 
course of preparation plans for the 
formation in the south of a church club 
that will be open to men of all de- 
nominations. The chief aim of such an 
inter-church club would be to promote 
the spirit of Christian unity among busi- 
ness and professional men of all denomi- 
nations, and to apply the principle of 
the golden rule to every day relation- 
ships, and thus “make Christianity real.” 
Its practical appeal would be in the line 
of bringing the various Christian bodies 
together in every community to act as 
one in moral and religious movements, 
and to break down the walls of sectarian 
prejudice where the greater issues of 
Christian character are involved. Dr. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Frazer is well known throughout the 
south as an organizer, an author, and a 
preacher. Among his writings are: 
“Christianity and the Man of Today,” 
which contains an interesting discussion 
of the church in its appeal to modern 
life, and what modern life demands of 
Christianity. 


Most Theological Seminaries are 
Not Educational Institutions 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly has dared to say 
it right out in meeting. Most theologi- 
cal seminaries are not educational insti- 
tutions. At a recent meeting of the 
Federal Council he gave utterance to 
the following: “Speaking of them as 
a class, they are not now such. They 
are training schools in fact, if not in 
name. Many of them are poorly equipped 
in personal and material resources. Of 
8,300 students in the theological semi- 
naries in the United States and Canada 
last year, 4,500 at some time had attended 
college. Only 3,000 were college gradu- 
ates; and of this number fully one-third 
were graduates of sub-standard colleges 
—colleges not having been approved by 
the agencies of educational standardiza- 
tion. In other words, only one-fourth 
of our ministers now in process of prep- 
aration in the seminaries are full-fledged 
college graduates. In this statement, no 
reckoning is made of the large number 
of students in the scores of training 
schools which do not call themselves 
seminaries. The churches must equip 
the seminaries so that they may make 
a greater contribution to the work of 
Christian education.” 


Would Establish Community Trust 


A! the recent meeting of the Home 
Missions Council an expression ot 
opinion was formulated “that there should 
be created a bureau, committee or associ- 
ation for the promotion of better wills 
and wiser public giving to represent and 
speak for and work in the interests of 
the bodies which compose the Home Mis- 
sions Council and the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, which may grow to 
include the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A., and any Protestant denomi- 
nation, or denominational board.” It is 
proposed that the following plan shall be 
put into operation 

“When a person contemplates the crea- 
tion of a trust for some charitable object 
and is uncertain as to the precise methods 
of carrying his purpose into effect or con- 
templates benefiting a class of persons, 
an organization or a group of organiza- 
tions, the perpetuity or management of 
which may be open to question—in these 
and similar cases of doubt and uncer- 
tainty—he may wisely make his dona- 
tions and bequests to a suitable trust 
company or bank, having trust powers, 
which is prepared to receive trusts under 
an agreement known as the Uniform 
Trust for Public Uses, and thus avail 
himself of suitable provisions therein 
made for future adjustments and adapta- 
tions safeguarding his original intentions 
and tending to reduce causes for litigation 
to a minimum. 


It may render important services: 

By formulating canons of wise public 
giving; 

By encouraging the intelligent under- 
standing of the broad field of charitable 
purposes and the portions and classes of 
the human race requiring assistance with 
a view to aiding in the selection of wise 
charitable purposes and means of bene- 
faction; 

By furnishing information regarding 
agencies for the promotion of charitable 
purposes generally or in particular fields 
of charity; including corporate names, 
ete. * 

By furnishing information as to the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of absolute 
gifts and gifts in trust for charitable pur- 
pose; 

By furnishing forms of and information 
concerning gifts during life as well as 
devises and bequests suitable for various 
charitable purposes; 

By encouraging a sound policy in the 
selection, constitution and operation of 
committees and other agencies for distri- 
bution of funds to be shared by a group 
of charities (i. e., to supervise uniform 
trusts within certain fields); 

By encouraging the making of better 
wills with a view to the prevention of 
unnecessary litigation (cooperating with 
state bar associations and similar bodies) ; 

By furnishing the cooperating agencies 
a codification of the laws of the various 
states covering wills, legacies, inherit- 
ances, taxes, etc.” 
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YOUTH By SAMUEL 8. 


Just the book you have been wishing 
‘or to put into the hands of your boy and 
girl of intermediate age. About friend- 
ship, religion, nature, art, ete., etc. This 
book will grow character. 
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Encyclopedia Americana 


Latest edition, still in original box, 
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At L t! ! A Concordance to the 
as American Revised Bible 

For a score of years you have waited for a Concordance that you could use 
in connection with your study of the American Revised Version of the 
Holy Scriptures. You have been inconvenienced hundreds of times be- 
cause you did not have it. Now, however, your waiting time is over. The 
new Concordance has arrived. It is just from the press! 

This new Concordance by Dr. M. C. Hazard is the first Complete Concord- 
ance ever issued to the American Standard Version of the Bible—the most 
accurate version of the Holy Scriptures in the English language. Five years 
have been occupied in its completion, during which time the editor and pub- 


lishers have had constantly in mind the problems of the Bible student. 
Comparisons have been made with other concordances and numerous im- 
provements have been introduced to make a work so accurate, so full, and 
so convenient that it will be an indispensable working tool in handling 
aright the word of truth. 


Price of the Concordance, $5.00 (Add 20 cents postage.) 
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4 GUIDE BOOK T0 BIBLE STUDY 


A very special and useful feature is the use of 
subdivisions. Where a word appears a number of 
times in different connections, sub-headings are in- 
troduced under the main heading or keyword. For 
example, the word Aaron occurs many times; with 
Moses, Children of Aaron, Aaron with Sons. So 
that if the reader knows the connection he can find 
his subject without wading through columns of ref- 
erences. 


This use of subdivisions, aside from its general 
convenience, furnishes a complete series of “Bible 
Readings” on the various sub-topics. How valu- 
able this may be is suggested by some of the sub- 
captions under “God,” as Almighty God, Angel of 
God, Ark of God, Children 
of God, Church of God, Ser- 
vant of God, etc. 


Another feature of this 
Concordance, which will com- 
mend itself to every Bible 
student, is the incorporation 
of the alternative Marginal 
Readings, which are frequent- 
ly of great value in inter- 
preting the text. These read- 
ings, as in the margin, are 


Gentlemen : 


given in Italics, and are  -orccccrreeccreeeeees 
designated by (m) placed | ......:ssceccceeeereees 
immediately after the chapter M y Name eeoeecesseccveee 
and verve. pO er eee 


SECURE THIS NEW CONCORDANCE 





j USE THIS COUPON 
The Christian Century Press, 


Standard Concordance, as above described, and 
charge to my account, payable May 1. Send 
also following books : 


eee eee eee ee 


A BIBLE DICTIONARY 


This New Concordance is not only a _ word- 
finder and index to the words in the Bible, but 
it is also A Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names, 
giving the meaning of each name, as well as a de- 
scription of each person, so that where there are a 
number of the same name the reader can distin- 
guish one from the other. Take for example: 
Abijah, there are ten of this name in the Bible. 
In your study it is necessary that you should find 
al! the references to the particular person you are 
studying. 

This new Concordance is also A Dictionary of 
Places, giving the meaning of the name of the place 


as well as a description, so that where there are 
two or more places of the 


same mame you can easily 


distinguish one from the 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. other. 
Send me the new American The Concordance contains 


about 300,000 references, ar- 
ranged under 16,000 headings 
and sub-headings ; includes the 
Alternative Marginal Read- 
ings; gives the pronunciation 
and meaning of all proper 
names and ‘places, with bio- 
graphical and geographical 
information which make it 
serve as a Bible Dictionary 
as well as a Concordance. 
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NOW AND PAY FOR IT MAY 1. 
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“The heart and core of the best works of the spirit of reverence and devotion which the years have 
produced will be found here. And that is much; perhaps it is enough. To wander through the aisles of 
this great cathedral of music and song; to thread those forest paths where the saints have walked; to drink 
of these streams in which the generations of suffering and rejoicing pilgrims of the holy life have quenched 
their thirst—this is itself a joy and an enrichment, a renewal of fellowship with the best who have gone this 
way, a fresh discovery of the eternal secret of friendship with God.’—From Dr. Willett’s Introduction. 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry 


Compiled by CAROLINE MILES HILL, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Introduction by HERBERT L. WILLETT, Ph.D. 

AVE you been baffled in your search for Sam Walter Foss’s poem, 
‘The House by the Side of the Road,” which you wished to use 
in a sermon or address? Or MacDonald’s “Let Me Work in 

the Fields?”» Or Carruth’s “A Fire Mist and a Planet?”» Or Markham’s 

“The Man With the Hoe?” or Sidney Lanier’s “Into the Woods My Mas- 

ter Went?” Or Kipling’s “Recessional?”’ All these poems — and a thou- 

sand others — are included in this greatest collection of religious verse 
ever published. 


These poems are grouped under the following heads: 






































INSPIRATION PRAYERS 
Tue Searcu AFTer Gop WorsHIP 
THE EXISTENCE AND IDEA oF Gop CoMFORT IN SORROW 
FalTH Conpuct oF LIFE 
Gop IN NATURE DEATH AND IMMORTALITY 
Gop IN THE LiFE oF MAN THe Nature OF THE Future LIFE 
SOME OF THE TITLES INCLUDED 
Rabbi Ben Ezra. Browning. The Gospel of Labor. Van Dyke. 
God is Not Dumb. Lowell. Unanswered Prayers. Ella W. Wilcox. 
The Hound of Heaven. Thompson. The Fool’s Prayer. Sill. 
The Falconer of God. W. R. Benet. Prayer of the Peoples. Percy Mackaye. 
The Rubaiyat. Khayyam. Prayer of Columbus. Whitman. 
The Seekers. Starbuck. Nunc Dimittis. Anon. 
Gradatim. Holland. Stabat Mater. De Benedictis. 
Saul. Browning. Not in Dumb Resignation. John Hay. 
Woodnotes. [merson. Recessional. Kipling. 
The Inner Light. Myers. America the Beautiful. 
Passage to India. Whitman. Invictus. W. E. Henley. 
Reality. Angela Morgan. Even This Shall Pass Away. Tipton. 
Manufactured Gods. Sandburg The Nautilus. Holmes. 
Gitanjali. Tagore. Rugby Chapel. Matthew Arnold. 
Waiting. Burroughs Crossing the Bar. Tennyson. 
There Is No Unbelief. Elizabeth Case. Men Told Me, Lord. David Starr Jordan. 
The Eternal Goodness. Whittier. The Rendezvous With Death. Seeger. 
The Higher Pantheism. Tennyson. Requiem. R. L. Stevenson. 
Faith. Santayana. The Search. Thomas Curtis Clark. 
Good-bye, Proud World. Emerson. Glorious Golden City. Felix Adler. 
The Marshes of Glynn. Lanier. General William Booth Enters Heaven. Vachel Lind- 
The Fire Bringer. Wm. Vaughn Moody. say. 
Tintern Abbey. Wordsworth The Everlasting Mercy. Masefield. 
Ort in Fields With God. E. B. Browning. A Virile Christ. Rex Boundy. 
Flower in the Crannied Wall. ‘Tennyson. The Dwelling Place. H. Vaughn. 
Hymn Before Sunrise. Coleridge Creeds. Karle Wilson Baker. 
To the Ocean. Byron. Sons of Martha. Kipling. 
Comrade Jesus. Sarah Cleghorn. Uphill. Christina Rossetti. 
A Lost Word of Jesus. Van Dyke. The Far Land. John Hall Wheelock. 
Cotter’s Saturday Night. Burns. Heaven. Rupert Brooke. 


This great collection of the world's poetry has more meat in it for the minister and Bible student 
than a dozen commentaries. It is as essential to their work as a concordance or Bible dictionary. 
Vitalize your religious life by putting this work at your elbow for daily reading. 

ile Price of Book is $5.00. (Add 15 cents for postage.) 
Send cash with order, or if you prefer, have it charged to your account, payable May |. 
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“THEY FAINT ON DUTY” 


“DO YOU HAVE TROUBLE WITH YOUR 
THE HEAD NURSE OF THE 


STAFF >?” 
IVERSKAYA HOSPITAL IN 


MOSCOW HAD 


THROWN OPEN TO AMERICAN VISITORS 
A GREAT BARE DINING - ROOM UNUSED 
TODAY BECAUSE THERE IS NO FOOD. 


“YES,” SHE REPLIED, “WE DO, WITH THE 
NURSES. UNLESS THEY HAVE FRIENDS 
TO SEND THEM FOOD, THEY FAINT ON 


DUTY. 


In “Normal” Russia 


A doctor was recently hail- 
ed to court because he had 
failed to save the life of a 
suicide—a man who had 
cut his throat and was bleed- 
ing to death. The doctor 
was sorry. He defended 


himself. 


scrap of surgical silk. Not 


Simple. Not one 


one surgical needle. 


“UNLESS THEY HAVE FRIENDS 


COMMITTEE A. M. A. R.: 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo 
Dr. Howard A. Kelly 
Dr. William H. Welch 





An operation had been per- 
formed. The patient was a 
doctor. Doctors must not 
be lost in Russia; they are 
too few and too valuable. 
A catheter was imperative. 
At last they located one— 
the only catheter in the en- 
tire district—but in such 
condition they had to hold 
the patient in bed to use it. 


The American Medical Aid 


for Russia 





Babies come into the world 
in delivery-rooms so cold 
that recent observers, mak- 
ing a tour of inspection 
shivered in their heaviest 
coats. 

One blanket per bed is the 
average in Russian hospi- 
tals, and lucky that patient 
whose bed has springs and 
mattress. Rubber-sheeting? 
That, they say, is “made in 
Heaven!” 


7? 


AMERICAN MEDICAL AID 
FOR RUSSIA 


I 
| 
| 
Dr. Thomas W. Salmon | Room 901 C, 
~ phe 7. te | 103 Park Avenue, 
’r. S. Solis Cohen . ; 
Dr. Hideyo Nogecht 1 (MEDICAL SECTION OF AMERICAN New York. 
’r. Charles H. Frazier TT 
ae ae ag 8 FRIENDS SERVICE COMMI EE) Enclosed please find............ 
yr. Lewellyn &. Barker , dollars to send hospital aid to 
De. deen & Reneaee i has collected in the last few months $70,000 1 {°%" © "ene bow ' 
Dr. Michael Michailovsky | worth of medicines, surgical goods, and hospi- |! 
a ' tal equipment. These supplies are now being |! 
‘ ve . . . . . . PRREED. coccnccecccececesescoesecess 
Dr. Morton Prince | distributed in Russia through the American | 
De Walie B Goncen. ote. Friends. Desperate appeals reach us from | 
; hospitals, dispensaries, maternity homes. | Address ................6.0000005 


Mrs. Henry Villard, Chairman 
Arthur 8. Leeds, Treasurer 
Frances Witherspoon, Secretary 
Endorsed by National 
Information Bureau. 


1 Heroic workers stretch out their empty hands. |! 


| THEY STILL CARRY ON: WILL YOU?) 
i i 
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Books Reduced for the First Time! 


A Saving of From 40% to 60% to Ministers and 
Bible Students 


Readers of this paper will do well to peruse carefully each title 
in this list. All books are the publisher's regular editions, per- 
fect in every way. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Reference: This Paper. 





Publisher’s Our Publisher’s Our 
Price Price Price Price 
Phillips Brooks’ Lectures, complete in Faris—Life of J. R. Miller 
vols. Special Kirk—The Religion of Power 


Schaff, Philip—The Creed of Christendom, MacLeod—What God Hath Joined To- 
3 large volumes. ( valuable work, out of gether 


print and a scarce item for ten years)...$15.00 
Schaff—A Companion to the Greek Testa- 
ment and English Version 
Jeffs, Art of Exposition 
Brierly, J.—Secret of Living 
Brierly, J.—Faith’s Certainties 
3rierly, J —Life of the Soul 
Brierly, J —Ourselves and the Universe 
Brierly, J.—Studies of the Soul 
Brierly, J.—Selections from Brierly 
Stalker, J].—Beauty of the Bible 
Dunham, J. H.—John Fourteen 
Sibley, Josiah—Pathfinders of the Soul 


Country 
Stifler, J—The Christ of Christianity 
Anstey, M.—How to Understand the Bible 
Best, N. R.—Beyond the Natural Order... 
Cowan, J. F.—Big Jobs for Little Churches 
Cuyler, Theo.—How to Be a Preacher 
Grist, W. A.—The Historic Christ in the 
Faith of Today 
Cuyler, Theo.—Our Christmas Tides 
Wells, A. R.—The Cheer Book 
Young, G. H.—The Illustrative Teachings 
of Jesus 
Elliott—How to Advertise a Church 


Begbie—Ordinary Man and the Extraor- 
dinary Thing 





McKeever—Man and the New Democracy... 
Patterson—Happy Art of Catching Men.... 
Schenck—Oratory and Poetry of the Bible 


Wright—Moral Conditions and Develop- 
ment of the Child 


Dickinson—Your Boy, His Nature nad 
Nurture 


Warrener—Nazareth Program (Boards)... 
Arnaud—The New Prophecy 
Smyth—Meaning of Personal Life 
Herman—Christianity and the New Age... 
Van Someren—The Great Unfolding 
Littlke—The Journey of Life 
Geigie—The Precious Promises 
Moffatt—The Book of Biblical Devotion... 
McFayden—Interpreters’ Commentary on 
the Epistles 
Wheeler—The Apostles’ Creed 
Fox—The Book of Martyrs 
Covert, W. C.—New Furrows in Old Fields 
Kelman, J.—The Bread of Life—2 Vols... 
Benson—The English Hymn 
Gilbert—Jesus for the Men of Today 
Jones—The Ascent Through Christ 
Cossar—The Four Gospels Unified 
Findlay—Wesley’s World Parish 
MacLean—The Burnt Offering 
Everard—The Wrong Train or Common 
Mistakes in Religion 





Many Other Bargains in Our Free Bulletin. Send for Copy. 
We Pay the Postage. 
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